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The Week. 


i the Maine and California elections, the Republican Con- 

vention in New York, and the Democratic in Pennsylvania, the 
polities of the autumn may be said to have fairly begun. The 
course of events thus far seems to show that the “tidal wave” 
of last year has not spent its force ; at least the election of a Demo- 
eratic ticket in California, in the face of a large independent vote, 
taken together with the small Republican majority in Maine (5,000 
where 10,000 or 12,000 was expected), is difficult to explain in any 
other way. While the strength and volume of the movement thus 
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seems to be again proved, its exact character—whether it is to be a | 


tidal wave of peace, prosperity, and good-will, or of general devasta- 
tion and destruction—is still invelved in grave doubt. The Demo- 
crats in Pennsylvania have had a hard struggle over the eurrency 
question, and the closeness of the contest shows that the party, or 
at any rate the politicians of the party, in that State are pretty 
nearly evenly divided. The platform actually adopted is a close 
imitation of the Ohio resolutions on the subject, denouncing the 
“contraction ” of the currency “ made by the Republican party, and 
the further contraction proposed by it with a view to forced re- 
sumption of specie payment,” which already ‘threatens general 
bankruptey,” and demanding that the volume of the currency be 
made and kept ‘‘ equal to the wants of trade,” “‘ leaving the restor- 
ation of legal-tenders to par in gold to be brought about by promot- 
ing the industries of the people and not destroying them.” Further 
than this, the Democrats want the Government to “ cease to discredit 
its own money,” make legal-tenders ‘‘ receivable for all public dues 
except where respect for the obligation of contracts requires pay- 
ment in coin,” and we suppose would, like the Ohio reformers, pre- 
fer that it should collect “at least one-half of the customs” in 
greenbacks. 


The remainder of the platform is of course strongly for the 
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with the “sincerest gratitude” their * unalterable opposition” to 
any third term for anybody; denouncing all sectarian assaults upon 
the public-school system; and thanking the Administration and the 
‘distinguished soldier and patriot who stands at its head ” for their 
various good qualities and acts. Mr. G. W. Curtis was chairman of 
the convention, and, considering the anti-third-term resolution, and 
the fact that Mr. Curtis is a representative of the better class of 
Republican supporters who were thrown overboard by Grant when 
he abandoned civil-service reform and put himself in the hands of 
Morton, Shepherd, and Casey, this action of the Convention is an 
indication of that “reform within the lines” which we used to hear 
so much about, but which did not really begin until the overwhelm. 
ing Democratic victories of last year made the combined Log and 
Stork kind of government which had been going on no longer pos- 


sible. But the reform in this State probably comes too late. The 


| Custom-House was present in full foree, but, instead of carrying 





manding a thorough overhauling of the Treasury accounts, and, in | 
| and are being corrected,” but does not tell us what the mis- 


the queer phraseology of political bodies, “ pledging” the nominees 


of the convention to “‘ apply all moneys in the sinking fund, as re- | 
quired by law, in the reduction of the public debt, and thereby save | <neleg + a , 
| not say what these issues are ; advises it to “ open wide its doors,” 
| but does net mention towhom;: saysthat its* tried and trained leaders 


the interest on the same to the amount so reduced,” and promising 
that if the State be turned over to them they will collect all public 


dues and pay them into the Treasury, and “not in any manner, | 


directly or indirectly,” ‘employ public moneys for their own profit 
or purposes.” The nominee for Governor, Judge Pershing, is 
himself a reformer, who has been sentencing some county officials 


| counsel and guidance 


for “employing public moneys to their own profit,” and he is also | 


a hard-money man. A party which promises the people all the 


money it may want, and at the same time promises to steal none of 
We trust that the Ohio | 


it, makes a bold bid for popular support. 
and Pennsylvania reform platforms of this year, together with 


hiographies of the candidates, will be placed on exhibition at the | 


Centennial. Europe has nothing to show at all like them. 


The Republican Convention at Saratoga was well managed, and 


} 


things with a high hand, Marshal Sharpe and his friends seem to 
have made up their minds early in the day that the only way to 
keep the party together and make a good show was to put forward 
its best men, so that the Convention was marked by an amount of 
self-sacrifice on the part of the “ bad men” such as 
political bodies. 


is rarely seen in 


Mr. Henry Wilson has written a letter to the Republicans of 
Massachusetts whieh has received a good deal of attention, theugh 
it does not contain a single definite statement about any perseu or 
thing, or any advice more specific than the expression of a sort of 
prayerful hope that the minds of his party may be filled with jus- 
tice, mercy, and charitableness, and a desire to do right in the sight 
of a good majority. “He says that the hour has come to * forgive, 
forget, and unite,” but does not say with whom; that there ought 
to be a “full and frank comparison of views,” but he does not men- 
tion what views; that the Republican party can take ‘no step 
backward” from its position on ‘human rights,” from which 
we are forced to infer that there are some backsliders whe 
wish the Republicans of Massachusetts to come out for the 


ve . . : om | paj . oti f slavery ; ast 1 oO infor tion is g , 
purification of government, denouncing the State Treasurer, de- | Teintroduction of slavery at least, but no information is given 


as to who they are; declares that ‘‘ mistakes have been corrected, 
takes were, or who made them; declares that the party should be 
put right on the “living issues that divide the country,” but does 


should be brought to the front again,” but does not say how ; that, 
when brought to the front, “ their wisdom should be sought for 
*; and Republicans as a body should * lock 
peril in the face” and “act in a spirit of self-abnegation.” The 
‘living issues ” now before the country are beyond a doubt one or 
more of the following things—revenue reiorm, the third term, the 
use of troops in the South, the eurrency, repudiation, the school 


question, and “cheap transportation.” What stand Mr. Wilson 


| would have the party take on them is a matter, so far as this letter 


goes, of pure conjecture. Meanwhile, an independent movement has 


| been started in Boston, looking to the nomination of a third eandi- 


adopted a platform advising “a just, generous, and forbearing | 
policy in the Southern States,” and a refusal to use troops “ except for 


” 


purposes clearly defined in the Constitution”; demanding honesty 
and reform everywhere, and commending the action of all officers, 
State or national, who are reformers; insisting on a legislature 
pledged to reform, as well as more Canal reform; congratulating the 


! next month. 


date. Its strength is at present difficult to estimate. 


A call has been issued by a number of gentlemen in New York 
for a hard-money convention, to be held in Cincinnati on the 25th of 
This eall has grown out of a public meeting held at 
Richmond on the 4th of May, when aresolution was adopted calling 


| a convention to “‘ confer about measures to restore specie Payments 


Republican party on its practical extinction of the State debt; de- | 
nouncing further inflation as a “ public calamity,” and insisting on | 
| The importance of the movement will depend almost entirely on 


‘the speediest possible return to specie payments”; asking for a 
‘careful and wise review” of the “‘ whole subject of taxation”; 


recognizing as ‘‘ conclusive” General Grant’s withdrawal: declaring 





and to correct the evils of our national revenue system.” The Mu 
nicipal Reform Association took up the matter in this city, and a 
committee of twenty-six has been appointed to go to Cincinnati. 


the character of delegates and the amount of interest in it manj 
fested throuchout the country. There can be little doubt that w dt 


174 


the popular demand for more paper. We have very little doubt 
ourselves that it is in reality small even in the West and South, but 
unfortunately the discontent caused by the general financial depres- 
sion is so mixed up and confused with the disgust caused by Re- 
publican misgovernment, that it is easy enough for demagogues to 
persuade each other, ifno one else, that by making the Republicans 
appear asa party of “contraction” and the Democrats as the party of 
relierthrough intlation, more votes will be got. Under the present state 
of aflairs, an overwhelming Democratic victory in Ohio will be taken 
by the inflationists as a triumph of inflation, while there is no say- 
ing that the majority would not have been obtained in any case by 
other causes. We may say the same thing of Pennsylvania. In 
New York there is no question of the currency between the parties, 
s» that the result will throw no light on it. Besides this, in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania even an overwhelming Republican victory would 
not prove so much about the currency as we could wish; for the 
platforms in both States are somewhat double-faced on the question, 
and the speakers in Ohio, or many of them, have taken very good 
commit themselves either for or against “ rag- 
these circumstances, any really popular ex- 


b 


care not to 
money.” Under 
pression of opinion in favor of contraction—not “ gradual steps,’ 
but plain contraction in so many words—would (particularly after 
the futile attempt of the inflationists to bring out any popular ex- 
pression on their side) do a great deal to bring conviction to the 
hearts of the politicians. 


The price of gold advanced during the week to 11714, and ster- 
ling exchange fell to nearly the point at which gold ean be im- 
ported. The rise in gold was due to a combination of causes. In 
the first place, the amount of gold in the New York market has 
been so reduced that it is within the power of speculators to control 
it, and this power they have acquired. Their original purpose was 
undoubtedly to hold the market and dictate to borrowers such 
terms as they would pay, or to sell them what was wanted, if they 
got tired of paying high rates each day for use, at an advance 
on the cost of the gold. Such a purpose was generally understood by 
bankers, and, before it was developed, foreign exchange became 
weak, as bankers naturally pressed their bills for gold, and 
buyers, rather than buy bills, held their gold to lend. While 
this was the condition of the market, néws came that the Demo- 
eratic State Convention of Pennsylvania had, following the foot- 
steps of the same party in Ohio, declared in favor of the con- 
tinued use of irredeemable paper-money. Naturally, this attack on 
the public credit created alarm, and there were free buyers of gold 
among people who had no interest in or sympathy with the original 
speculation. Should the States of Pennsylvania and Ohio be carried 
by the Democrats with such declarations on the currency question, an 
irreparable injury will be dealt the public credit, and, indirectly, 
corporate and private credit all through the country. Europe 
fortunately has not yet taken the alarm, probably regarding the 
action of these two State conventions as exceptional, and not reflect- 
ing the sentiments of a majority of the people of this country. It 
requires no prophet to foresee the result of Democratic victories in 
these two States next month, particularly in view of the influence 
they may have on the National Convention which will make Presi- 
dential nominations. Outside the gold and foreign-exchange mar- 
kets there has been little of interest. The Stock Exchange has been 
in a feverish condition because of continued rumors of the embar- 
rassments of banks and bankers. All of these have proved un- 
founded, the suspension on Saturday of the old banking-house of 
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is now chiefly needed is a discovery of the amount and extent ef | 


| the demoralization of the foreign-exchange market. 





F. Schuchardt & Sons not having been expected nor rumored. This | 


was an old firm, and highly respected, but did little or no deposit 


business. Its troubles came from advances, before the panic of 1873, 


on securities which have since proved almost worthless; and since | 


1873 it has been “ rusting out.” There is nothing new of an official 


character in regard to the Bank of California; it is understood that 
it will soon be reopened for business with an enlarged capital. | 
General trade during the weck has been fairly good, and mercantile 


' lapse of time ehronie. 
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ation. 


interests have suffered less than might have been expected from the 
Wall-Street disturba:.ces; the export trade of course was injured by 
‘The New York 
banks have begun sending currency to the West, and shipments are 
composed almost entirely of legal-tender notes, so that they diminish 
each week the bank reserve ; bankers expect a6 to7 per cent. money 
market before November. 


An immense mass-meeting has been held in San Francisco in 
vindication of Mr. Raiston’s memory, and resolutions have been 
adopted strongly condemnatory of all attacks on him. Two news- 
papers, the Bulletin and Call, were specially singled out for repro- 
bation, and the attack on them and the Associated Press has 
brought out Mr. J. W. Simonton, the Associated Press manager, in 
their defence. He says that the newspapers in question in which 
he has an interest, as well as the Associated Press Agency, have 
been managed throughout with no other desire than to represent 
the facts fairly and to report the news. The truth of the matter 
seems to be that the extreme violence of the attacks on Mr. Ralston, 
as well as the extreme warmth of the vindication of his memory, 
have come from a general popular deficiency of what may 
be called moral perspective. Mr. Ralston was an_ able, 
energetic, pushing man, almost without education, very fond 
of money, or what money would bring, as he was of osten- 
tation and all material pleasures. He obtained a great deal of 
money and power, which he used to get more money and power. 
In doing this, he naturally was obliged to “ develop the struggling 
industries” of the Pacific coast, or, in other words, to put his 
money into mines, factories, and hotels, and so became a great 
employer and general benefactor. Being known to invest his 
money well, other people came to him to invest their money too, 
and thus he became what is known as a “banker ”—that is, a 
flourishing money-lender and speculator in all directions. Besides 
this, he was a kind-hearted man, ready to oblige people, and, like 
most self-made men, ready to help on other self-making men. 
Every one knew, however, that he had little or no education and 
few old-fashioned legal notions about trusts, so that it was more 
than probable that, if he went ‘to smash,” a great many people 
whom he had benefited would go to smash too. Of course, the 
Pacific Slope had the right to look upon him as a hero and to 
rejoice in his mines and his hotels and his relays of horses; but, if 
it did so, it ought not to go into a fury over the confusion that 
ensued at his failure. Vice versd, if “ the Slope” was going to be 
shocked by speculative banking, it should not have made Ralston 
a popular hero, but selected some quiet, conservative, conscientious 
old gentleman, without extravagant tastes or a hearty, magnetic 
way of making things “spin.” Certainly, everybody who put 
money into Ralston’s hands to help on “ the Slope” is under bonds 
now to vindicate his memory. 





The Chicago Tribune contrasts very strongly the municipal debts 
of New York and Brooklyn, contracted under the old-fashioned un- 
limi'ed-sovereignty plan, with that of Chicago, which is restricted 
by the new constitution of Illinois to five per cent. of the assessed 
value of the property within the city. The debt of New York is, 
in round numbers, a hundred and thirty-two millions, and it has 
increased four millions within a year; but the exact amount, as our 
readers know, is always in dispute, and in fact, though the credit 
of the city is very good, the debt is a kind of mystery which the 
Comptroiler always seems to be doing his best, without any success, 
to clear up. ‘The debt of Brooklyn is variously calculated by 
‘arithmetic men” as their temperaments happen to be sanguine or 
despondent. It is at least twenty-two millions, and there are ten 
millions more made up of what are called in the beginning ‘ tem- 
porary ” loans, but which, like all temporary things, become with 
The city of Chicago has passed through two 


' severe evises within the last few years, one of which was entirely 


| of enormous amounts of money. 


loeal, and of a nature to make absolutely necessary the expenditure 
In Boston, where a calamity of 
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the same kind occurred, but much slighter, the Legislature at onee 


authorized a loan of $20,000,000, which (had it not been deelared 
unconstitutional by ihe Supreme Court) would now be saddled on 
the city of Boston as a permanent addition to her debt, though no 
doubt well enough secured. Yet Chicago, strange to say, has con- 
tracted no excessive obiigation, and, notwithstanding the fire and 
the panic, is to-day, wita a debt of only $9,000,000, probably better 
off than any city of its size in the United States. These faets show 


certainly more clearly than any argument could the strength and | 


value of constitutional limitations on municipal indebtedness. 





The investigation of the Indian frauds seems, as far as ean be 
made out from the scattered telegrams which describe the evidence, 
to be substantiating the charges brought by Professor Marsh. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Delano has been making another revelation of the 
character of the men whom Grant retains while “under fire.” 
Meeting Mr. Marsh at breakfast in a Washington hotel, Mr. Delano 
asked the latter when he ‘ was going to cease attacking him,” and 
upon Mr. Marsh’s replying, ‘‘ Probably when you cease attacking 
me,” poured out a flood of abuse upon Mr. Marsh, calling him a“ liar” 
and a “ poltroon,” and heaping upon him every sort of insulting 
epithet which he had at his command. During all this, Mr. Marsh, 
fortunately for himself, was able to keep his temper, and finally 
Delano, after exhausting his somewhat extensive vocabulary, left 
the room. The scene is described as a strange one “even in Wash- 
ington.” There has been one place, and only one, in the country, 
and that some years ago, where such a scene would not have 
seemed strange or anything out of the usual course of polities—and 
that was in New York when the city was governed by Boss Tweed. 

The Beecher case has come up again in a new form by the pub- 
lication of a correspondence between the Brooklyn District-Attor- 
ney, Mr. Winchester Britton, and Mr. Moulton and Mr. Beecher, on 
the subject of the indictment against Moulton. This case has been 
dragging on for a year, the prosecution being unwilling to go to a 
jury with it, though the defendant has been pressing for a trial. 
Last month Mr. Britton wrote to Mr. Beecher calling his attention 
tu the case, and suggesting that inasmuch as substantially the same 
facts had been tried in the civil suit, and as in a criminal pro- 
ceeding the defendant would be entitled to the benefit of any 
reasonable doubt, there would not be much chance of getting a 


verdict, and that on this account, as well as in the interest of 


public morality and of the county treasury, it might be better to 
drop it. To this Mr. Beecher wrote a _ reply, which has 
not been published, agreeing with the suggestion, and 
Mr. Briiton at once informed Moulton. Moulton, however, 
took, as might have been expected, a_ radically different 
view of the situation, and wrote a long letter, ealling Mr. Britton’s 
attention to the fact that while it might be for the interest of the 
prosecutor to drop the suit, it might not be for his own to have it 
aropped ; that though a jury might not be abie to convict, there 
was such a thing as an acquittal, which is exactly what he—Moul- 
ton—wants ; and that he therefore demands a trial for his own vin- 
dication. Of course, the case will not be tried unless the Tilton 
men manage in some way to capture the District-Attorney’s office 
and put one of their side in Mr. Britton’s place ; but it must be con- 
fessed that, as the matter stands, the correspondence does not do 
Mr. Beecher any good, for it is clear to demonstration that a jury 
could find no evidence in Moulton’s case te support anything but a 
verdict of acquittal. 

The proofs of the soundness of Bismarck’s policy towards the 
Chureh are beginning to show themselves, and we have no doubt 
will now rapidly accumulate. The bishops are one by one signify- 
ing their willingness to obey the Falk laws in the matter of church 
property—that is, to submit to share its administration with a re- 
presentative board elected by the laity. It may be said, it is true, 
that their acquiescence in a matter so secular in its charaeter does 





not necessarily indicate any readiness to submit in other matters ' 
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more distinctively eeclesiastical, such as the education of the clergy 
and the infliction of ecclesiastical pains and penalties; but the 


| answer to this is that when the clergy first refused obedience they 


made no distinetion between the different portions of the obnoxieus 
legislation. Submission to any portion of it was declared utterly 
impossible, and all of t was pronounced damnable. ‘Their course in 
Prussia is, however, strictly in accordance with the time-honored 
policy of the Church everywhere—which has always been that of 
good politicians—viz., to get all it can, but if it cannot get all it 
wants, to be content with what it does get. Therefore, the state in 
dealing with the Catholie clergy can hardly go wrong, within the 
bounds of secular reason and justice, in forcing them to submit te 
such legislation as the interest of the state, from the secular point 
of view, seems to require. Such legislation is sure to be followed by 
a year or two of great bluster and much damnation, and a large crop 
of “‘ martyrs,” but as soon as it is clearly seen that the Government 
is not frightened and will not recede, the order or permission to 
adapt themselves to circumstances is sure to come from Rome, 
either openly or privately. 

A ease in point is just occurring in Canada, where 
a gentleman was excommunicated by the bishop because a 
literary institute in Montreal of which he was a member had 
refused to remove certain books from their library condemned 
by the bishop. Under this decree interment was refused at the 
death of the person in question, M. Guibord— although he owned a 
burial lot—except in the portion of the graveyard assigned to eriimi 
nals, suicides, unbaptized children, and the like. The Canadiai 
courts decided for the Chureh, but on appeal to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council the decision was reversed. When under 


this final judgment the body was carried to the cemetery, it Was res 


pulsed by an armed mob, and pending a new attenpt at burial the 
body has had to be guarded by an armed force iv the Protestant 
cemetery. The mob will no doubt eventually be dispersed with 
bloodshed, and Guibord be buried atter a riot. Under the Prussian 
law, the bishop as soon as he signed his decree would have been 
quietly arrested by the police and lodged in jail; the priest would 
have shared the same fate ; and the whole affair would have passed 
off quietly, without loss of life, and we should have heard no move 
of this form of ecclesiastical punishment. The Prussian law allows 
the clergy to do what they please in hell, purgatory, and such places, 
but does not allow Prussian subjects to be inconvenienced or an- 
noyed by ecclesiastical censures while in the flesh and on earth. 


Recent official statisties show that the government of Italy, a 
country whieh had nearly 27,000,000 inhabitants at the close of 1371, 
rests on a electoral basis of less than 600,000 (571.9389 in Is74). For 
more than a dozen years the proportion of eleetors has been about 
two per cent. of the total population. It was 1.92 per cent. in 16d, 
and 2.08 per cent. in 1865-66, after which it declined to 1.93 in 1870, 
and last year became 2.13 per cent. There are 508 electoral colleges, 
in which a steady increase in numbers has taken place; four-lifths 
of them reckon from 709 to 2,000 electors each, and only in a single 
case are there more than 3,000. Small as these figures seem to us, 
they are still further diminished by abstinence from the polls—a 
viee of the Italian voter which corresponds with his representatives’ 
slackness in maintaining a quoruin in the Chambers. On the first 
ballot for a national Parliament in 1861, only 57 per cent. of the legal 
voters turned out, and even this proportion has never since been 
equalled ; in 1870, it was as low as 45. What is perhaps still more 
discouraging, the cities fall behind the average, and have shown a 
growing apatby on the part of the electors. In 1861, none of the five 
colleges of Milan voted less than 51 per cent.; in 1874, while one 
voted 42, the rest voted from 38 to 33 percent. In 1870, Palermo, 
which in 1861 came out strong with 72 to 75 per cent., fell off to 32 
to15. Finally, the smallness of the governing body of the kingdom 
is still more clearly perceived from the fact that from 1861 to 1874, 
inclusive, the suecessful candidates have had the support of but 36 
to 4) per cent. of the whele number of electors. 
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PRIESTS AND MINISTERS. 
VE of tl li-religious papers has suggested during the week 
i ) dl the mh een re-echoed by a portion of the datly 
that the interference of the Catholic clergy in polities, such 
us bn recently with “cf New Jersey, was fair and unobjee- 
tionable, because tl Protestant elergy did the same thing. If 
ministers uphold the ecommon-school system in the pulpit, and urge 
heir maintenan one of the duties of their flocks, why, it is 
ked, should not priests urge their flocks to overturn it, and even 
distribute ballots to such Catholics as are willing to do their bid- | 


ding?) The Protestayt elorgy discuss nearly all the prominent 
topics of the day in their churches now and again, and do instigate 
their congregation 
They have done so with regard to slavery, with regard to the late 

, with regard to temperance, with regard to marriage and di- 
voree, with regard to donations of public money to Catholic institu- 
tions, and there is no sort of doubt that if our common-school sys- 
tem should be seriously threatened in the interest of any party or 
denomination, they would make their churches resound with exhor- 
The conclusion is, therefore, that 
the interference of the bishops and priests in the decisions of ques- 


tations to Vigorous opposition. 


tions of contemporary polities is but part of a legitimate game of 


ehurch against church, in which all ecelesiasties have a right to par- | 


ticipate as long as they violate no positive law. 


This has so much the look of being “ & broad view” that it will | 
doubtless find favor with a great many Sentimentalists, as well as | 
with some hard-headed people who plume themselves on their love | 


of fair play, and think everybody is entitled to a hearing, and that 
as long as a priest or anybody else refrains from physical coercion, 
his efforts to persuade people on any subject ought not to be 
resented. In reality it is, however, a very narrow and one-sided 
and misleading view, and furnishes a good illustration of the way 
people are imposed on by names. It is a deduction from an assump- 
tion which has no foundation in fact, viz.: that a Catholic priest 
and a Protestant minister are both pastors of the same sort, and 
stand in the same relation to their flocks. We have no doubt that 
the purpose of political agitation the Catholic clergy would be 
very glad to have this notion of their character and functions gain 
currency, but it Would bea very unfortunate thing for this commu- 
|todoso. The Protestant minister address- 
ing his congregation does so as an American citizen, whose highest 


allegiance is avowedly due to the 


for 


nity if it were alloy 


acknowledges that his highest political duty is 
the land. He 


to obey the law of 
addresses them, too, as a fellow-citizen, and as 


in all respects a man like themselves, whose duty it is to j 
lead them in certain religious exercises, in which, however, | 


may take 


. part, or 
Some of his funetions, such as the 


part, as fully as he does. 
administration of the sacra- 
ments, are peculiar to him, but they do not clothe him with super- 
natural authority for other and different purposes. 
can citizens, and are only in part clerical—the laity are fully re- 
presented in them. Though last, not least, the sermon or other ad- 


' > ol 
adress ot 


| 
wnt Chureh, and is now more than ever, a discussion of some topic 
by aman of exceptional qualifications, in the presence of the con- 
rrevation, and by no means an utterance of the divine oracles. If 
the audience do not like his methods or do not agree with his con- 
us, they dismiss him, and provide themselves with another 

and the attention they give him is the attention of indulgent 
evities rather than that of disciples. 


Bis +; ’ 
i Caucauionh, ana 


They are guarded by tradition, 


beyond what the foree of his arguments and their general 


estimate of his character and ability give them. His preaching a 


political sermon, or his offering political advice in the pulpit, there- 
fore. has never be seriously objeeted to on the ground that it was 
likely to exert an unhealthy or unlawful influence on his flock, or 


feree upon the nsiderations which were likely to separate them 
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to take a particular line of action at the polls. | 


American Government, and who | 


The ecclesias- | 
tical tribunals, too, to which he is amenable, are composed of Ameri- | 


i¢ minister to the people always has been in the Protest- | 


. *1.° . | 
by temperament from ascribing to his words any | 
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in thought or feeling from the rest ef the community, or to 
weaken their allegiance to the state. What has been said against 
it isthat it has a tendency, by presenting the minister to the world 
as a partisan debating subjeets on which his authority was not 
specially weighty, to lessen his influence, and diminish popular 
respect for his office, when he came to speak of things purely 
spiritual. 

The position of a Catholic bishop or priest is widely different. 
He is in the first place appointed, or removable at pleasure, by a 
foreign prince who claims paramount jurisdiction, by divine appoint- 
ment, over all the governments in the world, in all matters which he 
chooses to pronounce spiritual or pertaining to the spiritual, and 
who holds himself able, when speaking under certain conditions—to 
the absence or presence of which nobody can testify but himself— 
to decide absolutely on the right or wrong of every question of 
human interest. In the second place, the bishop or priest, though 
nominally an American citizen, is in his ecclesiastical character 
clothed with an authority so tremendous and supernatural, and be- 
longs to an organization so vastly transcending the state in power, 
importance, and duration, that his citizenship inevitably seems a 
trifling and insignificant thing. He has no fixed domicile, and ean- 
not have. Neither his will, his reason, nor his interest has anything 
to do with determining the place of his abode. He is in New York 
to-day, but he may to-morrow be transferred to Patagonia or China 
by a power which in his eyes bears about the same proportion to the 
State or the United States as God Almighty to a black beetle. Nor 
is he bound to the political community, as the Protestant minister 
is, by those ties of family to which patriotism owes so much, if not 
all, of its force. He has neither wife nor children nor home, and 
the great object of denying them to him is to prevent any distrac- 
tion of his devotion from the interests of the Church, or any strong 
| sympathy with the purely secular hopes or ideals or repugnances 
of the community in which he is quartered. 

Moreover, he does not discuss in the presence of his congrega- 
tion; he does not debate with them or balance arguments, or seek 
to persuade or convince them. He hardly even instructs them ; he 
promulgates the law in the name of the Chureb, and the law armed 
with sanctions of the most terrible and imposing character. He has 
no doubts on any of the problems of the universe. If he refrains 
| from speaking on any knotty question of the day, it is not because 
| he has nothing to say, or no solution to cffer, but because he con- 
siders the matter indifferent, or one around which the feeble reason 
of his flock may be safely allowed to play freely. It is true that 
when he speaks, he does not always speak or profess to speak the 
mind of the Church; but then, even the obiter dicta of persons who 
are the daily and exclusive exponents of the mind of the Judge 
Eternal are hints which a worshipper, even if strong-minded and 
| educated, will not feel it safe to disregard. They are hints which 
the ignorant worshipper is sure to take as the utterances of Supreme 
wisdom. The conduct of a good Catholic in the discharge of his 
publie duties must make either for or against the interests of the 
visible Chureh. If it makes against them, he is hindering the sole 
means provided by Almighty God for the salvation of mankind 
from everlasting damnation ; and of these interests, who knows so 
| much as the clergy? Who else, indeed, knows anything? When- 
ever, therefore, a priest advises a Catholic how to vote, or tells him 
what the welfare of the Chureh requires, even if it be in the street, 
it is absurd to suppose that the layman treats it as the advice of a 
| fellow-citizen, to be taken or left in his discretion. Common pru- 
| dence, if no other consideration were present, would require him to 
regard it as a voice from the other world, which might save or ruin 
him. 








It will be, in short, a sore day for the United States when the 
people of this country allow themselves to be seduced into the be- 
lief that the Chureh of Rome has become reconciied to republican- 
ism or to liberty of thought, or to anything else which recognizes 

| the existence of any rule of conduct, in small things or in great, 
not furnished by herself, or that the Catholic clergy have the least 
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intention of putting themselves on the same level with or using the 
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same weapons as the Protestant clergy on the school question, or 


other question whieh is likely to affeet their own power, either 


why 
nearly or remotely, direetly or indirectly. It must not be forgotten 
that the Protestant Chureb is a body of seets, without fixity of or- 
ganization or discipline or purpose or doctrine—part of the state, 
and blended with the state in a thousand ways, and changing in 
beliefs and composition from generation to generation; while the 
Catholic Church is a vast machine, belonging to no country, 
submitting itself to no authority, asserting itself against all 
authority, and served by a body of ecclesiastics who have sev- 
ered all earthly ties in serve it more effectually, 
and who are governed by erders more completely than any army ; 
and that its policy, and designs, and motives are veiled in the 
strictest secresy, and that no pledge or promise of any of its agents 
ean bind or conclude it in any manner. The duty of the state 
towards these agtnts is therefore plain, and settled by much expe- 
rience, and that is, to legislate exactly as the secular interests may 
seem to require, but to make no agreements or treaties with them, 
and to be affected by no concessions or compromises they may offer, 


order to 


and not to be frightened by any use they may make of such phrases 
as ‘religious liberty ” or ‘equal rights.” The policy to which they 
have adhered for ages is to ask for everything, including the govern- 
ment of the country by an arehbishop, but to take what they can 
get, and always afier a rebuff to play the martyr, and, when 
further gains are hopeless, to settle down cheerfully until the public 
irritation has subsided, and then try again. ‘The bishops and priests 
die, and come and go, but whoever they are, and whatever they 
may say, we know that they do and must believe the whole of our 
political and social fabric, our government, our marriage, our edu- 
cation, our religion and manners, to be a monstrous and beastly 
revolt against God and his ministers. Any priest who professes he 
does not so regard them may be doing his duty, but any American 
voter who is led into carelessness or indulgence by these pro- 
fessions is not doing his duty. 
the same relation to the state as the Roman Church, and it may 
therefore be properly made the object of extraordinary vigilance 
and distrust. 


No church occupies or can occupy 


THE LAWYERS AND THE PUBLIC. 


YHE controversy over the lite decision of the Court of Appeals is 
| not yet ended, and will probably not be ended for some time. 
It is conducted in the main by lawyers, and by lawyers, too, of pro- 
minence in their profession, and they all appeal to the public—one 
set against the Court of Appeals, and the other set against Judge 
Davis, or the Court below. Those who had no hesitation in accusing 
Judge Davis of corrupt bias are, however, shocked that any imputa- 
tion should be cast on the Court of Appeals, while those who assail 
the Court of Appeals are shocked by the imputations on Judge 
Davis. As well as we can make out, the bar on the whole sides 
with the Court of Appeals, and thinks that body unjustly treated, 
in spite of Mr. O’Conor’s high authority. The publie does not well 
know what to think, and listens to the debate on “ cumulative pun- 
ishment” with more or less bewilderment, knowing well that, 
though the arguments on both sides are addressed to it, neither side 
would be disposed to attach much weight to its decision on the dis- 
puted questions of law. But that it has formed an opinion, and a 
very strong one, about the whole affair is quite certain; and this 
opinion is one which, though of no great legal importance, may some 
day come to have considerable importance to the legal profession, 
and as such we would commend it earnestly to the consideration of 
both the bench and the bar. 

The preparation of rules of procedure, as well as the legislation 
relating to the organization of ‘the courts and to the definition 
and punishment of crimes and offences, has been for a long 
period—in fact, ever since the foundation of the Government— 
left in the hands of lawyers. There is not now, and never has been, 


! 


ation. 


“jurists” who have either the will or the way to take tl 
work out of their hand is a general CACC} 
i the matter of clect Choe | ! Loft laws 

In anything relating to the administration of justice, and has lett 
the bar free to form its own code 0 rails and Ist e¢, or to 
have neither morals nor discipline, just as it pleased. Indeed, eveu 
in the matter of clecting judges, it is confidently ath rmed that the 
firmest opponents of all change in the system in those eons 
tional conventions in which change has been proposed, have been 
lawyers from the country districts, who like to have a ¢ Ce 
being judges themselves. Now, that the result has not been very 
satisfactory to private litigants, either as regards speed or certaints 
is well known; but then private litigants have i vs Ce 
grumblers. There is a good deal of truth and pertiner nv 
saying that courts are after all intended for the use of these who 
do not go to law rather than for that of these who doe, and { 


‘*cheap and speedy justice,” however attractive if may seem to the 
ardent reformer, is apt to be poor justice. People are, theretore, 
content to put up with a good deal of delay and expense in get 
their private quarrels setded, and have never showed any capticr 
disposition to look curiously into the causes of the law's udiness 


or costliness. 


When, however, it was found possible fora man like | o 
raise himself, with the aid of the courts, practically above the hiv 
and to have the aid of able counsel in all the trieks and dodges | 
which he did so, and to set justice at definnee for a series of vears 
while committing the most tlagrant outrages on moraiity lake 


ceney ; and when the public was told, when 


vot angry, that the 
helping of such scoundrels to } 


seize and bring home their plunde: 
was, under certain circumstances, a part, and an honorabl 
ful part, of a barrister’s duty, there passed 


wave of disgust, the traces of which have by) 


over the popular mind 


ho means disappeared 


The discussion which followed on * professional ethies” didn 
mend matters; in faci, it made them worse. The more \ 
proved that Messrs. David Dudiey Field and Thomas G. Shearman 
were only earning an honest penny in doing Fisk's work, the 
stronger grew the doubts of decent layman whether a profession 
of which these two gentlemen were conspicuous and successtul 
members was anything but a political and social nuisanee, whieh 
had better be in some manner abated. 

These doubts were held in cheek, or for the time suppressed, by 
the efforts of the Bar Association to purify itself, and by the trial 


and punishment of Judge Barnard and the resignation of Judvze 
Cardozo, but they 


Tweed’s trial has certainly revived t] 


no means entirels 


were by 


vm. Here was aman who got 


possession of the city treasury as trustee, and then, with a few 


confederates, did exactly what a party of burglars who had broken 
into a bank would do 
tween them. 
startling discovery that it was very doubtful whether the lawyers 
had provided any but the most trifling punishment for this kind of 
offence. When, too, it was proposed to sue 

the money, not only was it found that there was 


—divided the greater part of the money be- 


When he was detected, the ¢ommunitv made the 


him in order to recover 
no other way 
of getting it back, but the lawyers were divided in opinion, and 


spent a vear in discussing who was the proper 


person to bring the 


suit. Some said the State, and others the county. The objection to 


the latter was that the county officials were in league with the rob- 


; the lawyers had made no pro- 
Moreover, when ‘Tweed was at last arraigned, and 
exertion a try him, it 

found to be possible and regular for some of the most prominent 
members of the bar to employ in his behalf every device known to 
the art of chicane, however mean or minute. They challenged every - 
body, beginning with the judge, 


bers: and for this contingency, also, 
Vision. by 


marvellous jury was obtained to was 


excepted to everything, argued 
everything, and wrestled and tugged and sweated in defence of a 
notorious and undoubted had the 
merits, with a zeal and a sacriiice of self and of the more respectable 


criminal who no defence ary 


in this State, or indeed in the Union, any body of amateur lay | appurtenances of self which, it ought to be said plainly, the better, 





The 


more moral, and more intelligent part of this community found very 
repulsive. It began to say that it was a mockery to talk of a 
ion in which these things were possible as an * honorable 


[7s 


profe 
profession,” and that it was very diflicult to | elieve that a profession 
whieh could provide no better means than tis of trying criminals, 


or recovering 


stolen property, was a useful } rofession. 


Nation. 


| 


| 


The Court of Appeals scandal, for such it: vay properly be termed, | 


has of course done much to strengthen these unfavorable impres- 
People do not know, or profess to kr ow, who is right or who 
is wrong about the law of the matter; but they know that there is a 
most extraordinary difference of opinion among lawyers on a point 
of great public importance, which has been again and again decided. 
They see the Court of last resort going against its own previous de- 
cisions, With, on the part of some of its members, an air of flippant in- 
difference, for the benefit of a dangerous and powerful criminal ; and 
they are asked not only to give the Court credit under these extra- 
ordinary circumstances for perfect integrity, but to accept this mode 
of administering justice as so satisfactory that nothing ought to be 
said about it, and that the people ought to thank God for their 
bench and bar and go about their business. 

‘here has never been a time in modern history when the growth 
of a feeling of hostility to or contempt for the legal profession 
would be more unfortunate than this in which we now live. With 
all its faults, the profession does more at this moment to hold our 
political fabric together than almost any other visible agency. It is 
the one organized body which is engaged in making practical ap- 
plications of morality, and in recording and preserving the ex- 
perience of the race on the weightiest matters of social and political 
progress. It supplies the bone and gristle without which a great 
deal of our legislative action would be mere blubber, soluble in the 
sun or by the rain. 
confidence, would therefore be a great loss; but the prevalent sen- 
timental dislike of precedent constantly threatens it, under the 
most favorable circumstances, with a serious curtailment of its au- 
thority. It is not, therefore, on account of the profession simply, 
but in a far larger degree on account of the community, that it is 
to be hoped that lawyers and judges will consider seriously 
the eflect of their recent performances in this State on 
public opinion. If they are to retain their present honorable and 
influential place in our political system, they really must mend 
their ways. They must not flatter themselves, because laymen 
do not understand what they are quarrelling about in such cases 
as this of Tweed’s, that they therefore consider their quarrels 
edifying or endurable. There is a very levelling spirit abroad, a 
strong disposition to judge both men and callings, not by their 
claims or pretensions but by their work; and enormous interests, 
moral and material, depend for their safety on the continuance of 
popular respect for the lawyers. Any marked diminution of it would 
seriously affect both the publie credit and the security of property. 
It has diminished enough already to make the present crisis a grave 


ONS. 


one, and to satisfy mest thinking men that there must be a con-- 


siderable inerease in the public spirit, the self-respect, the sense of 
decorum and of professional honor, on the part of both bench and 
bar, if we are to escape great loss and suffering. 
THE RECENT GOETHE CELEBRATION. 

HE twenty-eighth of August last merits more than a passing notice, for 

on that day was celebrated the anniversary of: Goethe’s birth. The 
proceedings were conducted under the auspices ‘of the Goethe Club, and 
culminated in Mr, Bryant’s address and Bayard Taylor’s ode. Serious 
exceptions must be taken to some of Mr. Bryant’s judgments. While 
occasional slips in dealing with second-rate characters are venial, any de- 
cided error, whether of fact or judgment, in the discussion of a master- 
mind calls for prompt correction. Whoever urdertakes to speak of a 
Shakspere, a Dante, or a Goethe, must be held to the strictest account. 





In Mr. Bryant’s address occurs the following pessage : 


‘** In this country of free institutions we cannot make Goethe our model in 
polities. It is urged against him, with too much show of reason, that, pos- 


sessing a power over public opinion which would have given effect to his 


Its loss, or the loss of its hold on popular: 


} 
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slightest remonstrance against absolute government, he yet acquiesced in its 
wrongs and consented to become one of those who profited by them. Those 
who take an unfriendly view of his character, complain that he did not care 
to make men happier, so long as his own cond:tion was fortunate and 
agreeable; nor better, so long as their moral condition, whatever it 
inight be, ministered to his convenience. Te did not admit the truth of 
this accusation, but claimed that he had labored during a long life in over- 
coming pernicious prejudices and narrew views among his countrymen, in 
elevating and purifying the taste of the coramunity, and that his real 
offence was that he would have nothing to do with party politics. I do not 
care on this occasion to discuss the question whether ‘his was a satisfactory an- 
swer, and willingly draw a veil over the circumstances which might lead to 
an unfavorable conclusion.” 

We quote the passage in extenso, because it bears upon a sore point 
in German literary history. With all due respect to Mr. Bryant, it 
must be said that such views are saugrenu, and have little foundation. 
They were exploded long ago ; they are now to be found only in school- 
books written by men who continue to look upon Gervinus as the model 
of an historian and literary critic. They sprang from a radical misun- 
derstanding of the course of German history, and were perpetuated by 
the so-called German democrats, who could find no good in anything that 
did not fall in directly with their own narrow views. They have been belied 
by the recent sudden rise of Prussia to power and by the unification of 
Germany under a monarchical government. It is to be observed, in 
the first place, that Goethe never possessed that supreme influ- 
ence over public opinion which has been ascribed to him by 
those whom Mr. Bryant has followed. He was merely the personal 
friend and privy councillor of the ruler of an insignificant duchy. 
His endeavors to influence merely the personal conduct of Carl August 
The duke, as the student of German history 
As to influencing him in political 


were not always successful. 
knows, had a decided will of his own. 
measures, Goethe felt that such was not his vocation. Iis field was plainly 
marked out for him: it was that of art, science, and letters. All that he 
could hope to accomplish outside of this was to keep alive in the mind of 
Carl August a love of humanity, a desire to be the beneficent ruler of his 
subjects. Herein he succeeded admirably. Many of the reforms introduced 
by the duke were suggested by Goethe, and especially the humane spirit 
which marked the Weimar government was due to the example and the 
silent, indirect teachings of Goethe and his associates. If we go beyond the 
limits of the duchy, we shall find that Goethe’s influence upon the political 
action of Germany at large was null. It would have been null whatever 
course he might have adopted. Will it be necessary to remind the student 
that in those days there was no press in Germany, no organ of public 
opinion, no people even ? If we turn to Treitschke’s Leipzig oration of 
1863, we may read : ‘* When Scharnhorst (Goethe’s contemporary) was young, 
a German king had to forbid his peasants kneeling and kissing the coat- 
sleeves of the officials.” One may see almost as much, even at the 
present day, in the rural districts of Austria. The sober-minded his- 
torian shows us the German peasantry of the eighteenth and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century as a degraded, servile, ignorant 
herd. Yet the democratic doctrinaire of ’48 would have us pronounce 
Goethe’s life a failure, because he could not bring himself to look upon 
popular sovereignty as rightful, or even expedient. Goethe has left on 
record his opinion in the second part of ‘ Wilhelm Meister’: ‘* We need in 
our tongue a word which, like the correlative terms Kindheit and Kind, 
shall express the relation between Volkheit and Volk. The educator must 
listen to the Kindheit, not to the Kind. The lawgiver and ruler must 
listen to the Volkhett, not the Volk. For the former, the Voliheit, is 
always the same—is reasonable, constant, pure, and true. The latter, the 
Volk, for sheer wishing, knows not what it wishes. And in this sense the 
law can and should be the general expression of the will of the Volkheit, a 
will which the crowd never expresses, but which the sensible man perceives, 
which the reasonable man knows how to gratify, and the good man takes 
pleasure in gratifying.” Does the entire body of German political literature 
contain a passage more applicable to the state of affairs prior to 1866 and 
1871? All Germany—that is, the Volkhett—desired unity at home and 


dignity abroad ; but the German Volk, to give Goethe’s words in the origi- 





nal, wusste nicht vor lauter Wollen, was es wollte, until its great political 
teacher arose and gave it a bitter but wholesome lesson. 

In estimating Goethe, we must bearin mind that we have to do with a 
German and with German affairs, and that there is no analogy between 
the American Revolution and the German revival. The former was the 
natural process whereby an insect shakes off its effete shell, the 
latter has been the tardy resuscitation of a patient dragged from the 
depths of the waters of bitterness. On the one hand, we have the 
uprising of a hardy, self-reliant, shrewd, and enlightened set of communi- 
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ties long accustomed to self-government ; on the other, the regeneration of 


a people from above downwards. The lower classes in Germany are now 


The Nation. 


possessed of freedom and security, and have a direct voice in the govern- | 


ment; but the impulse to the change did not come from themselves, it came | 


from the upper or the educated classes. In Goethe's day, at least until he 


had passed his prime, the change would have been a chimera. It was first 


necessary to create a certain community of interest and sentiment among | 


the various German states, a something around which the Bavarians, Swa- 
bians, Hessians, Saxons, and Prussians might rally as their common 
property, and in so doing recognize one another as brethren. 
union was German culture, German literature and science. Goethe was not 
to blame that culture had to come first and unity and freedom afterwards, 
This order of national development resulted from causes which had operated 
long before Goethe’s birth : we mean, of course, the Reformation, and es- 
pecially the Thirty Years’ War. Mr. Bryant, it is true, cites Goethe’s reply 
to the unjust attacks of his contemporaries, but does not commit himself to 
an opinion. The ‘best thinkers in Germany are, however, now ready to 
adnit that Goethe’s course in political matters was not only right, but the 
only possible one for him under the circumstances. 
peat it, politics was not his vocation, and had he entered upon it, he 
would have wasted his time. The life of Stein elucidates this point. Stein 
was a born statesman, endowed by nature with every gift for administering 
the affairs of a great nation. Yet Stein failed, although he had an influ- 
ence over political opinion such as Goethe never possessed ; he failed sig- 


Once for all, we re- 


nally, because circumstances weve against him. Some of his legislative 
reforms still subsist as the basis of municipal organization in Prussia to 
this day, but his brightest dreams, his most ardent hopes, were scattered to 
the winds. Would Gocthe, without Stein’s talents, have succeeded better ? 
Would he have made any head at all against such men as Metternich, Nes- 
selrode, Talleyrand, and Wellington ? It is puerile to speculate upon the 
role that a poet-philosopher must have played amid the international 
jugglery of the Napoleonic era. 


DEER-HUNTING IN SCOTLAND. 
ScoTLAND, August 28, 1875. 
t ingragerren tells us that George the Second’s Queen threatened, on 
a notable occasion, to turn the northern part of her dominions, 
namely, Scotland, into a hunting-ground, 


This bond of | 


| 


| 


What Queen Caroline in a | 


momentary fit of temper thus arrogantly threatened, the descendants of | 


her English subjects, in a calm, cold-blooded manner, may be said to have 
effectually accomplished. The Highlands of Scotland have now become 
a summer playground for rich Englishmen. The old Highland chiefs, 
with their wild hordes of ragged retainers, who dressed themselves in tartan 
kilts and eagle feathers on great occasions for barbaric display, have disap- 
peared almost as completely as the eagles from which the chieftains plucked 
their plumes. 
civilized for the eagles. The wealth of Enzland has bought out the one, 
and the whistle of the locomotive, awakening shrill echoes in the wild glens 
and corries of Sutherland and Ross, has seared the other. Wherever the 
fetters and restrictions of the law of entail (which till quite recently 
was much more stringent in Scotland than in England) have not pre- 
vented the old proprietors of the brown mountains and the salmon rivers 
of Scotland from alienating their lands, wealthy Southerners have stepped 
in and bought the Scotchmen out; and even where the Scotchmen were 
prevented by their entails from selling they have not the less deserted their 
old domains. They have Jet them for the shooting season to rich iron- 
masters or contractors or brewers from the midland counties of England, 
and disappeared, like the woodcocks, to some unknown region until the 
equinoctial gales and the first October snows drive the Englishmen to 
their hunting-boxes in the south. Then, again, like the woodcocks, the 
chieftains return to the ancestral fastnesses with some English cash to carry 
them through the winter, and an uneasy feeling that the hold which their 
fathers and their forefathers had upon their clansmen is somehow slack- 
ened, and that they are looked on even by the family henchman and the 
hereditary piper with something like contempt. The devotion of a Caleb 
Balderstone to the old family stock, and the contrivances of his inventive 
genius to keep up a show of splendor with an attenuated family purse, are 
plants of Lowland not of Highland growth. The Celt soon takes to his new 
Saxon and forgets his old Gaelic master. The summer lord is more open- 
handed than the winter one. He kept open house. He spent his money 
royally among the people. 
things. He wore as good a Highland eostume, even if it was manufactured 


The world has become too rich for the chieftains and too | 


He did not enquire too strictly into little | 


in London, as the real chief, and he was as good a sportsman. He knew no ' at the expiration of the sheep-farmers’ leases they have removed them and 





17!) 


Gaelic, perhaps, and could not converse with the gillies in their native 
tongue. But what of that ? He knew many things of which the ignorant 
Highlanders knew nothing, and he gave them clothes, and tea and tobacco, 
and whiskey and other good things, which the straitened means of their 
Celtic chieftain could hardly furnish for his own use. The feeling with 
which these Saxon invaders used to be regarded in the 
materially altered. 
tion throughout the land as one Highland property after another changed 
hands from the old Gaelie stock to the new breed of rich Englishmen 
** All the old Highland families are disappearing,’ 
No one was regarded with less favor than 


Highlands has 


; 


Twenty years ago, there was a wailing and a lamenta- 


>it used to be said ; ** the 
country is going to the dogs.” 
the ** English shentleman,” who used to come with an unknown tongue 
and strange fantastie ways every summer to the moors. Ile despised the 
Highlanders, and treated them, not as friendly dependents, but as a de- 
graded race, who spoke a tongue he did not know and did not know the 
Familiarity with each other's ways and customs has 
The Highlanders, like most Celtic races, have a 


tongue he spoke. 
softened this feeling. 
natural instinct by which they recognize their masters, 
old race with a loyal tenacity so long as they clung to their land. But 


They clung to the 


when their connection with the land was severed either by sale or lease, and 
a new race of landlords or shooting tenants took the place of the old one, 
such of the dependents as remained on the estate transferred their afl 
to their new masters, and became as faithful in their allegiance to the new 


CCTLONS 


as they and their ancestors had in times gone by been to the old. 


And it is difficult to say that either the country or the people has suf- 
fered by the change. 
relations, but it is only the result of natural processes which have been 
going on in the Highlands for nearly a century and a half. After the 
Rebellion of 1745, and the abolition of what was known as * hereditary 
jurisdictions,” 
chief in his own territory, the face of society north of the river Forth 
At that time the Highlands were thickly populated. A 
single chieftain, who now could not muster a couple of hundyal retainers 


There is less poetry and less romance in the new 


or the power of life and death possessed by each Highland 
began to change. 


over his whole estate, could, even in the Rebellion of 1745, bring several 
thousands into the field. 
cultivated land on the mountain-side, contained inhabitants—men, women, 
and children—who existed on the little croft around their hovels, 
were people who did nothing from one year's end to another, when there was 


Every glen and every strath, alinost every acre of 
They 


no fighting or thieving to be done, but cultivate rudely a patch of oats or 
barley to supply them with their oat-cakes, their oatmeal porridge, and 
their whiskey. They had cattle to drive from the Lowlands, sheep to steal, 
and deer to shoot, and fish to catch, and no one to find fault with them, 
and they reared up a race of young barbarians to follow faithfully in their 
fathers’ footsteps. At the end of last and the beginning of this century, 
sheep-farmers from the south of Scotland began to take possession of the 
Highland hills) They hired them on leng leases, of thirty and forty years’ 
duration, from the owners of the soil, and with their landlords’ consent they 
induced or forced the cotters to leave their homesteads in the mountains 
and migrate to the coast and to the towns. This was called ‘eviction ” by 
the enemies of the farmers, and much ill-feeling—partly political, partly 
sentimental—was engendered by these proceedings. 
generally admitted that the country has gained by these evictions, and the 
evicted have not lost. Many of the evicted were comfortably housed by the 


But nowadays it is 


seaside, and taught the arts of honest living by fishing and other seafaring 
pursuits. Some found their way to Glasgow and Edinburgh, and the other 
towns of Scotland, and others crossed the border into England. Many 
emigrated to Canada, to the States, and to Australia and New Zealand, 
and, in not a few instances, their descendants have rise: to eminence in 
these countries. 

The sheep-farmers, however, have not had it all their own way in 
these latter days. Sir Walter Scott tells of an old Highland chief who 
used to say that owners of land at one time were valued for the number 
of men on their estates, and then it was for the number of cattle and 
sheep, and soon it would be for the number of rats. We have not got to 
the rat stage yet. We are passing through an intermediate cycle of game 
before we come to vermin. The rich Englishmen to whom I have referred 
have come down like locusts on the land. It is almost sad to run your eye 
down the columns of the Scotch Doomsday Book, published a year ago, and 
Mack ais 
and Mackenzies, and Camerons, and Mackays, and Campbells, and Macleods 
are giving place to Guests, and Bairds, and Fowlers, and Basses, and Mal!- 
colms, and Smiths, and Morrisons, and Ramsdens, 
have bought up property after property as they came into the market, and 


see the havoc made by the Southerners on the old Gaelic names. 


These wealthy Saxons 
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their sheep to make room for red-deer, just as the farmers removed the | ‘French Leaders,’ by Edward King ; and ‘German Political Leaders,” by 


cotters and their hovels to make room for sheep. The king of the forest—of 


the Scotch forest at least—is now supreme in his native hills and corries. 


They disturb his 


ie cannot brook the company of sheep or shepherd. 


peacefulness and his sense of security and ease. ‘* No beast of any conse- 
quence,” a gamekeeper said to me the other day, * will remain on the 
ground if he is constantly to be annoyed by secing shepherds and their dogs 
about the hill.” If the ground is cleared of such annoyances to his comfort, 
he will remain, and he will afford most excellent sport during six weeks of 
each year—from the 20th of August till the Ist or 2d of October—to the 
owners of the mountains and the corries which he frequents. It has been 
estimated that upwards of 400,000 sheep have been displaced from the 


mountains of Caithness, Sutherland, Ross, Inverness, Perth, Aberdeen, and | 


Argyll during the last twenty years, to make room for red-deer. Allowing 
five acres to each sheep, which is about the average calculation in farm- 
letting in those counties, it will appear that some two millions of acres are 
entirely given up to deer. You can walk the whole way across Scotland 
from Braemar in Aberdeenshire to the west coast of Ross-shire, a distance of 
perhaps 150 miles—a considerable distance in a small country like Scotland 
— without seeing a living quadruped except an occasional stag or hind or 


mountain hare. Forty years ago this was all under sheep or cattle. Now 


it is under deer, and it is kept under deer to provide six weeks’ recreation 
| 


for a couple of hundred wealihy Englishmen and their friends. 


Herbert Tuttle ; a new novel, ‘ Wych-Hazel,’ by Miss Warner; * The True 
Order of Studies,’ by Thomas Hill; additional parts of Mrs. Greatorex’s 
‘Old New York’; and other illustrated works, chiefly juveniles.—— 
Nature for August 26 (a double number) presents its readers with a steel 


portrait of Sir Charles Lyell—one of that inspired series, as we may 


almost call it, which has been illustrated by heads of Faraday, Darwin, 
Tyndall, and Huxley. 


—As we go to press, we learn with very keen regret of the sudden death 
of Mr. Chauncey Wright, at Cambridge, on Sunday last. Mr. Wright 
was one of the most valued contributors to the Na/ion, and one of the ablest 
writers on scientific and metaphysical subjects that this country has ever 
produced. His learning was only equalled by his modesty and gentleness, 


} and one must go far to seck a more perfect exemplification of ‘* sweetness 


It is a question how far these vast clearances of men and sheep are 


censurable. 
work about them from time to time when there is nothing else to 
write about. 
in the ruined hovels and deserted crofts of the useless men and women who 
of old inhabited them. Occasional stump-orators make democratic capital 
over these transactions. 
side. The Highland climate, and especially the climate of the Western 
Highlands, is not adapted to the cultivation of corn, and the high moun- 
tains, which may be safely tenanted by red-deer, will not keep any stock of 


But there is something to be said on the other 


sheep. 

healthy. Black cattle and ‘* West Highlanders” will exist and even thrive 
wherever red-deer live. But black cattle do not pay so well as deer. The 
rise during the last twenty years in the price of Highland properties which 
are suitable for deer is something unprecedented. The estate of Applecross 
in the west of Ross-shire was sold about twenty years ago by the old High- 
land family which had possessed it for generations for £135,000. A few 
years afterwards it was divided into three lots, and sold after the death of 
the purchaser, the Duke of Leeds, for £210,000 ; and one of these three 
lots was resold within seven years of the purchase for £120,000. It was 


Sensational newspaper writers in this country make a piece of | 


Minor poets also profess to see material for poetic moaning | 


They pine and rot and die from exposure in places where deer are | 


sold again last year to Sir Ivor Guest, a rich iron-master, at a higher figure | 


than the late Duke of Leeds gave for the whole estate only twenty years 
ago. The island of Harris, one of the remoter Hebrides, containing an 
excellent deer-forest, was sold in 1831 for £60,000, and five years ago the 
desr-forest half of it fetched £155,000. Another property, which I know 
myself, was bought for £30,000, and in seven years it was sold for £70,000, 
in consequence of the sheep having been removed and the ground converted 
These are but casual instances of the rise in value of these 
properties, It is no exaggeration to state that every Highland estate which 
is suitable for deer has doubled or trebled its sclling value within the last 
five-and-thirty years. 

When prices such as these are going, can any one wonder that the im- 
poverished Highlanders should make hay when the sun shines, and sell their 
land, or turn it into deer-forests, and let it at gigantic rents? It is not in 
Ilow long the taste for the 


into forest. 


human nature to resist such temptations. 


excitement of deer-stalking may continue it would be vain to attempt a | 


guess, It is in full flow this season, and shows no signs of abatement. It 
has many drawbacks, but withal it is a manly and a healthy taste ; and 
whatever may be urged against it on economie or on moral grounds, and 
no doubt a’ good deal cart be urged, no one who has had experience of it 
will deny that it is the noblest sport that the British Islands afford. 


Notes. 


(j P, PUTNAM’S SONS will publish this fall ‘The Abode of Snow,’ 
J, being observations on a tour from Chinese Tibet to the Indian Cau- 
Andrew Wilson ; ‘ Notes of Travel in Africa,’ by C. J. Ander- 
sen ; ‘Travels in Portugal,’ by ‘John Latouche ” ; in their series of ‘ Brief 
Biographies’ the following : *‘ English Radical Leaders,’ by R. J. Hinton ; 


casus, by 


and light.” But of his characteristics as a thinker and critic, as well as of 
his personal and private qualities, we must defer speaking fully till our 
next issue. 

—We have been favored with a copy of Mr. John F. Marthens’s unpre- 
tentious ‘Typographical Bibliography,’ of which only a limited edition has 
been printed, and but fifty copies been put on sale (Pittsburgh). It aimsto 
show those who are in any way connected with the manufacture of books 
‘*the resources there are in our own language towards a more general 
knowledge of the history and practice of the art of printing.” In its actual 
scope it agrees nearly enough with Munsell’s ‘ Catalogue of Books on Print- 
ing and the Kindred Arts,’ which includes works on copyright, liberty of the 
press, literary property, bibliography, ete. Mr. Marthens admits not only 
Dibdin and Lowndes, but Allibone and Disraeli, and ranges from the 
magazine article to the most elegant or most ancient bound volume. Thus 
we find entered ‘The Harper Establishment,’ by Jacob Abbott ; Edward U. 
(misprinted K.) Knight’s Centennial paper on Printing in the March 
Harper ; Wilson on Punctuation ; Frederick Hudson’s ‘Journalism in the 
United States’; James Grant’s *‘ Newspaper Press’; Sampson’s ‘ History of 
Advertising’; H. T. Brown’s ‘ Manufacture of Paper from Wood in the 
United States’; Woolnough’s ‘ Art of Marbling’; Sotheby’s ‘ Facsimiles of 
Water-marks used by the Early Paper-makers’; Nicholson’s ‘ Manual of 
the Art of Bookbinding’; Hugo’s ‘ Bewick Collector’; Ruskin’s ‘ Ariadne 
Florentina’; and, to bring our selections to an end, Chatto’s ‘Facts and 
Speculations on the Origin and History of Playing-Cards.’ The oldest work 
mentioned in this catalogue is Thomas Churchyard’s ‘ Descriptive and 
Playne Discourse of Paper’ (1558). We observe but one book descriptive 
of a type-setting machine, viz, Owen L. Brown’s, 1870, and suspect that 
there have been some omissions in this department. Johnson’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to} Logography ; or, The Art of Arranging and Composing for 
Printing with Words Entire, their Radices and Terminations, instead of 
Single Letters,’ dates back to 1783, though ever since that time fruitless efforts 
have been made to bring such a system into use. Milton’s ‘ Areopagitica’ 
finds a place with an anonymous ‘ Dissertation upon the Constitutional 
Freedom of the Press in the United States of America,’ by an Impartial 
Citizen ; and Franklin’s Autobiography paves the way for the ‘ Auto- 
biography of a Journeyman Printer,’ and for Brenton’s * Voices from the 
Press : a Collection of Sketches, Essays, and Poems by Practical Printers.’ 
Mr. Marthens’s bibliography, imperfect as it probably is, is a useful com- 
pilation, and ought to incite not only ‘* practical printers” but amateurs 
with taste and money to the highest efforts of which the typographic art is 
capable. 

—Since the panic the financial articles of the newspapers have con- 
tained a great deal of statistical information with regard to the exports, 
imports, and internal trade of the country, affording comparisons as to the 
prosperity of the country for a series of years. There is no doubt that when 
these statistics are intelligently given they are of value ; but they are given 
in all sorts of ways. To take one or two examples, the statistics given of 
the progress of railroad-building, by the number of miles coystructed from 
year to year, showing a steady falling-off from the year of the panic to the 
present time, in so far as they go are valuable, because we have a common 
standard of measure, the mile. But when we come to the comparison of the 
number of dollars’ worth of manufactures produced or sold in a particular 
trade, we are met by two difficulties—first, the fluctuation of the currency 
(which has been no less than ten per cent. since the panic), and, second, the 
fluctuation of general prices. For instance, if we know that so many 
millions of yards of cloth were sold during 1873, 1874, and 1875, we can 
easily see whether production is reduced or not ; but if we only know that 
so many million dollars’ worth of cloth was sold, we have to reduce all the 
values to gold, and have even then to take into account the general depres- 
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sion of all values owing to moral causes. That is to say, an identically equal 
number of exchanges in 1875 and 1873 may be represented by totally dif- 
ferent pecuniary sums. 
looked after that it is impossible to get the real number of exchanges or 


Of course, in most cases statistics are so little 
transactions in any common measure, and we must be contented with 
what we can get; but it should not be forgotten that the comparisons 
made every day in the newspapers are subject to these deductions from 
their accuracy, and that if we could get at the real business of the country 
we should probably find, as is indicated by the steadiness of the railroad 
traflic in most quarters, that it is not so very different from what it was 
two or three years ago as the depression in speculative kinds of property— 
as, for instance, real estate—would lead us to imagine. 


—The two versions of Jules Verne’s well-known extravaganza, the 
‘Tour of the World in Eighty Days,’ which have been put on the stage at 
the Grand Opera-House and the Academy of Music, are radically different 
performances. The latter is a Porte St. Martin spectacle, piece s of the play 
being sandwiched in between “ballets and astounding Oriental processions, 
until the spectator begins to forget whether it is a spectacle with dramatic 
interludes or a play with spectaciilar accompaniment that he is witnessing. 
This is a drawback in the case of a play which, being fundamentally pre- 
posterous, requires, if any does, rapid acting to make it seem 
at all. 
was made not less so by the introduction of an extraordinary American 


On this account, the Opera-House version was preferable, and it 


character (we do not recollect whether he makes his appearance in the book 
or not), a sort of idealized rough, who, having received an imagined 
affront from Phileas Fogg, in not being allowed to become a member of the 
Zecentric Club, pursues the latter round the world, intent at first on taking 
his life, and, with that object, fighting a duel with him at every convenient 
stopping-place, but afterwards swearing an eternal friendship, and helping 
the Englishman to rescue the unfortunate Indian princess, as well as a sister 
of hers, conveniently introduced in order to provide a wife for the American. 
The somewhat international character of the burlesque gives room for some 
of the most novel and startling adaptations or ‘* conveyances” of current 
theatrical sentiments that we have ever had the pleasure of hearing In 


The N 


vorth doing | 


the crisis of the story we have the American counteracting the gloom of | 


his English brother, who declares that something ‘can’t be done,” by lift- 
ing his hand on high and protesting, with a slight modification of Bulwer’s 
phraseology, ‘‘ In the bright lexicon of owr race, there’s no such word as 
van’t be done. 
—the suttee, if we remember right—by exclaiming, ‘‘In the name of the 
Queen, I forbid this to go on ”—which the American immediately improves 
upon in this semi-political fashion, ** In the name of Liberty, Humanity, 
and Progress, I put my veto upon these proceedings.” It is curious, by the 
way. to notice the utter impossibility which seems to attend all attempts, 
even in burlesque, to put an English gentleman on the stage with us. 
Both at the Academy and the Opera-House, the Frenchman, the African, 
the American, and even the Brahmin were better than Phileas Fogg, who 


was, indeed, no more like an Englishman than he was like a Llottentot. 


” 


—A sensible writer in the Weser-Zci‘ung opposes the new-born zeal 
which animates some of his countrymen in their /’remdwirterjagd, or eru- 
sade against words of foreign origin discovered or discoverable in the Ger- 
man language of to-day. He reminds these purists that they assume, in 
both cases erroneously, that the Germans are the only people who take in 
words from abroad, and that the German tongue is rich enough to dis- 
pense with such borrowing, or, in other words, is able to translate every 
foreign word with an equally good German one. Under the first head he 
points out the vast indebtedness of French and English to foreign sources. 
A single page of the Revue des Deux Mondes furnishes a list like this : la 
diocise, dogmatique, hypocrisie, probl’me, économie, physiologique, philoso- 
phique, la métaphysique, apologie, éphémére, phraséologie, stoicien, evrac- 
teres, idées, critique ; le postulat, sidéral, scientifique, critique, puéril, virilité. 
The last five might appear to be genuine French, inasmuch as the French 
language is derived from the Latin; but in fact they do not (as do prre, 
mére, fils, maitre, mourir, etc.) have their root in the Latin, or the Latin 
patois which made its way into Gaul, but were bodily ** lifted “from the dead 
Latin long after the French language had been established. This transfer 
was not a popular or national development of speech, but (as in the case of 
the recent glorification of Arminius, a forgotten popular hero) was the work 
of literary and learned men, as is proved by their classic form, and the 
absence of all the marks (except in terminations) of unconscious word- 
formation, like that which educed pére from paler, I 
isolated position of the borrowed words in the vocabulary, so that, e.g., to the 
native French understanding virilité connects itself with no explanatory 


1 
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ete.; by t 


On another occasion, the Briton forbids something or other | 








ation. 


vir; and by such examples as the adoption of ¢rudifion to supply an ab- 


stract for the concrete term savan/—a native product. The English lan- 
cuage of course swarms with examples of the same thing, and being able to 
measure itself in richness with the German or with any other speech, refutes 


the plea that it is all very well for the lreneh to borrow because it 1 prvert 
language. That the German contains a great number of home-made ex- 


pressions for abstract ideas is due to the necessity of making intelligible to 


If we could suppose Christianity to 


barbarians the doctrines of Seripture. 
have been introduced at the time of Frederic the Great, it is certain that 
the Germans would have adopted without hesitation the Latin terminology 
of conversion, justification, resurrection, mediator, etc., ete 
of meaning which attaches to the foreign interloper, and the consequent 


gain in rapidity of thought, greatly favor it in the struggle for the survival 
of the fittest, and in Germany it very seldom entirely gives way to the home. 


made equivalent. 

—The Library of the German Reichstag (a scientifically-formed ** 
of Congress ”) is reported to be making tine progress under the skilful diree- 
tion of Dr. Potthast, and to take rank already among the foremost libraries 
of Berlin. [t now numbers some 40,000 volumes, and is steadily increasing 
Dr. Potthast has divided it into twenty-three sections, and many of t! 
make a near approach to completeness. That allotted to the Civil Process 
contains the collected statutes of all the German states, and even the Ameri- 


lese 


t can and Turkish. Under Political Science one may consult the most im 


portant German public documents, the proceedings of the several German 
Landtags, the protocols of the Bund, the proceedings of the Swedish 
bly, Hansard in full, and, thanks to the active interest of Dr. 
complete set of the Congressional Globe, together with Force's 


(ssc 
Kapp, a 
Archives, 
ete., ete. With lexicons and the leading periodicals of the day, not except 
ing the Civiltd Cattolica, the library is also well provided, while its inter- 
nal appointments satisfy every requirement of comfort and couvenience on 
the part of the deputies who resort to it. 


—The last number of the Rivista dt Filologia Roma 
IT.) contains an article of especial interest to students of old 
One of the oldest 
will be remembered, is what is called the *‘ Ritmo Cassinese,” a poetical com- 
position, preserved in the library of the famous monastery of Monte Cas- 
It has been published a number of times, but never with the 
and thoroughness of the present attempt, which is ac 


(Vol. U1... Fase. 
Italian litera- 
the language, it 


ture and palwography. monuments of 


sino. 


care 
mpanied by a 


chromo-lithograph fac-simile of the entire document, and a full investiga- 
Althou 


tion of its paleography, grammar, metre, and lexicography. igh the 
handwriting is that of the eleventh century, the editors do not hesitate 
to pronounce the composition of later date, and place it in the twelfth 
or possibly in the eariy part of the thirteenth. 
very 
apology for the Order of St. Benedict. The metri 
of the * Dies Irae,’ with the addition of a cavda, or 


eight syllables rhyming together. 


The contents of the poem 


and it seems doubtful whether it is a satire on or an 


are obscure, 
is the same as that 
r three half lines cf 
Other valuable articles are: A « 
of the fourteenth century from a MS, in the Barberino Library, edited by 


INZONe 
a sort of continuation to his previous studies of the 
Italian dialects of the fourteenth century ; general alicrations (assimilation, 
dissimilation, gemination, ete.) in the Italian language, by N. Caix ; 
and some fragments of a free translation of the Book of Mac 
French decasyllabic verse, published by E. Stengel for the first time from a 


Mussafia, and forming 


ibees into old 


MS. of the Berne Library. In addition to these interesting articles, there are 
to see that this 


excellent periodical is to be published henceforth by Loescher & Co.. 


reviews of books, bibliographical notices, ete. We are giad 


and is 


to appear more regularly than heretofore. 


—Some recent numbers of the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith 
have furnished the Pall Mall Gazette with reports from missionaries in 
A long list of disasters, provoked by the successes obtained by the mission- 
aries, is observable in the last report of Monsignor Pinchon, Vicar-Apostolic 
The fact that 
seven or eight thousand neophytes had embraced Christianity in the north- 
ern part of the provinee *‘ roused the fury of the literati, the officials, and 
the mayors of the market-towns, who, having collected together a number of 
lewd followers of the baser sort, attacked ihe convents of the city of Chuen- 
kin-foo, sacke 1 and destroyed the oratory and pharmacy, and robbed, beat 


“ 


and seriously wounded several hundred ¢ 


Western China which present their labors in any but an encouraging light. 


of Western Sze-chuen, the province adjoining Yunnan. 


hristians.” At Pa-chow the 


national guards broke into and burned the Christian stations, drove the 
converts shelterless out of the city, and set a price on the head of the parish 
priest. In the district of Su-lin-hien, a band of mountaineers, instigated 


by the prefect, suddenly fell upon three of the stations and burned the 
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buildings, and three of the neophytes, preferring death to apostasy, were 
murdered, At Lin-shwuy, where the converts had increased to nearly 
1,000, owing to the official toleration, the national guards rose against 
them, killing some, wounding others, and destroying the property, both 


corporate and individual, of the converts. From another part of the pro- 


vince, news has been received of the martyrdom of five converts, while 
more than 1,500 neophytes were everywhere pursued, and dragged on a 
miserable existence, concealed in the mountains or wandering in unknown 
lands. In Lloo-pih, however, owing to the influence of the mandarins, a 
cross Which, with doubtful expediency, had been erected on the site of a 
ruined temple, and ‘* which was some time ago razed to the ground by the 
natives, has recently been replaced with considerable ceremony in the pre- 
sence of the mandarins of the district and of 140 soldiers accoutred in the 
Kuropean fashion.” The Pro-Vicar, too, on his arrival at Pa-tum, exults 
that the neophytes, on his arrival, with the sound of fifes and drums and 
the explosion of fireworks,conducted him on horseback “ in triumph to the 
church.” In the province of Kwei-chow, the storm of persecution which 
swept the districts in 1869 is much abated, and the Vicar-Apostolic reports 
that in a recent tour through his diocese he repeatedly received similar 
Native public buildings, both 
secular and religious, have also been converted into churches and schools. 
But these are signs rather of indifference to popular prejudices and to the 
jealousy of the native dignitaries than of a solid if modest progress. 


honors to those paid to the high mandarins. 


—No series of rulers in history has come down with so evil a reputation 
for wanton cruelty and tyranny as the four successors of Augustus, but of 
late this has been extenuated or explained as being really insanity, 
heightened by and taking its special shape from the possession of irrespon- 
A German 
physician, Dr. Wiedemeister, has undertaken to analyze this family insanity 
in a work entitled * Der Caesarenwahnsinn der Julisch-Claudischen Impera- 
The special point made by him is in tracing this pre 
disposition to a succession of intermarriages between near kin, while it took 
its special character from the varying circumstances of the several individ- 
With Tiberius, ‘* the unfortunate offspring of a double consanguin- 
Cali- 


gula—a Julius as well as a Claudius—was epileptic, and his mental weak- 


sible power—a view which is well presented by De Quincey. 


torenfamilie.’ 


nals, 
eous marriage,” it assumed the form of melancholy and suspicion. 
ness was developed by sickness (in the eighth month of his reign) into 
Claudius was idiotic. The peculiarity 
of Nero’s mental cise ise was its periodicity ; his times of madness were 


monomania and complete insanity. 


h continuing two years and a half, commencing in 


They began and ended in 


three in number, ca 
April, 59, 
melancholy, culminating in frenzy. These are the principal points of Dr. 
Wiedemeister’s theory ; it is new, and unquestionably has some truth in it, 
although he appears to have been not sufliciently critical in the authorities 


autumn, 62, and autumn, 65. 


he has followe d. 


BANCROFT’S NATIVE RACES CF THE PACIFIC STATES.* 
I. 


\ "HEN a work is so extensive and elaborate that it must be published at 
intervals, in separate and nearly independent volumes, it is the privi- 
lege of the periodical press, in distinction from the daily newspaper, to review 
it at leisure, and perhaps to defer a careful notice of it until its issue is some- 
We have pursued this course in reference to Mr. H. H. 
If carried 
nut as designed, it will fill between three and four thousand large octavo 
pages, constituting an extended and in some respects an exhaustive treatise 
upon the native races of Western America. Two bulky volumes of the pro- 
jected series of five are now before us; and it is quite time that some 
account of Mr. Bancroft’s ethnological labors should appear in our columns, 
with an impartial estimate of the quality of his book so far as published, 
Until the announcement of the present work, Mr. Bancroft was known 
to the literary public only as a San Francisco bookseller. As early as 1859, 
however, he had formed the design of producing ‘a series of works on the 
Western half of North America,” and, making use of his special facilities 
had begun to collect a library relating to this special 


what advanced. 
Bancroft’s work on the aboriginal peoples of the Pacifie slope. 


as & dealer in b 0k y 


field. In 1869, he had succeeded in bringing together some sixteen thousand 
books, maps, and manuscripts; and, being thus fully equipped for his 
gigantic undertaking, and reinforced by several capable assistants, he began 


in good earnest the composition of this first book of the projected ‘ series.” 
The account given in the preface of the inception and progress of the work 
** The Native Races of the Pacifig States of North America. By Hubert Howe 


Bancsoft.’ Vol. 1: Wild Tribes : pp. xlix.-797. Vol. II. : Civilized Nations ; pp. x. 


805. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1875, 
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reveals in a very pleasant way the truly Californian enterprise, courage, 


| self by this subjective view of it. 








and local patriotism of the author and his co-laborers. The field traversed 
by Mr. Bancroft—the ‘ Pacifie States of North America”—is one that 
would scarcely have been selected by any other than a Californian author. 
From an ethnographical point of view the selection seems quite arbitrary, 
and the territory lacks that homogeneousness which encourages a complete 
and artistic treatment of a subject. The author seems to feel this, but he 
recognizes a tendency to unity throughout this wide field, and satisfies him- 
He says : 

** Although hitherto its several parts have been held somewhat asunder 
by the force of circumstances, yet are its occupants drawn by nature into 
nearness of relationship, and [they] will be brought yet nearer by advancing 
civilization ; the common oceanic highway on the one side, and the great 
mountain ramparts on the other, both tending [ste] to this result. . . 
Although there may be apparent heterogeneity in the subject thus territori- 
ally treated, there is an apparent tendency toward ultimate unity (pp. vii., 
viil )” 

By the term ‘Pacific States” is designaged the entire territory border- 
ing on the Western ocean, from Alaska to Darien. The object of the work 
before us is to give a full and impartial account of the native inhabitants 
of this vast region as they were found at the time of its discovery by Eurc- 
peans. As ‘three hundred and thirty-six years were occupied in the dis- 
covery of the western border of North America” (p. 26), it is obvious that 
the accounts of the various tribes and nations embodied in the work must 
bear quite different dates—some of the native races being portrayed as they 
appear to-day, others having actually become extinct one or two centuries 
ago, and existing now only in the quaint description of some old voyager 
or missionary. But such information as our author has he gives us without 
stint, culling his facts alike from the oldest and the latest authorities, from 
Spanish priests and Californian adventurers, from British fur-traders and 
German savants, from historians, from ethnologists, and from travellers, 
Never was a large library more thoroughly ransacked or more completely 
laid under tribete by a writer, than was Mr. Bancroft’s collection of 
*‘ Americana” in the preparation of this work. Although partly historical, 
the book could not properly be called a history ; it is rather an ethnological 
treatise. But ethnology is a broad and complex science, and the author's 
plan involves several distinct surveys of the entire field. He traverses it 
first ethnographiecally ; that is, he describes the various races in their 
characteristic features, just as they appeared to Europeans when first 
visited. He goes over it a second time, to give an account of the religions 
of these races ; his third survey of the field has reference to their various 
languages ; and the fourth to their antiquities, especially their architectural 


This is followed by another exploration, in which he gathers to- 


remains, 
gether whatever is known of their migrations and their primitive history. 
We have, therefore, within the five volumes as many distinct treatises in 
ethnography, mythology, linguistics, archwology, and historical ethnology. 
To win success in any one of these departments would be no slight achieve- 
ment ; but Mr. Baneroft—if we may judge from his first two volumes—has 
perforised a great deal of thorough work, and secured valuable results in all 
of them. 

The more strictly ethnographical portion of the work occupies the two 
volumes now under review. The mythology and languages of these nations 
are considered in the third volume, their antiquities in the fourth, and 
their aboriginal history and migrations in the fifth. The races described 
are grouped in two great divisions—the “ wild tribes” and the ‘* civilized 
nations.” ‘The first volume, which is occupied with the wild tribes, tra- 
verses the whole field territorially ; the second, which is confined to the civi- 
lized nations, is limited territorially to Mexico and Central America ; for it 
was only within these countries, of all on the Pacific slope, that a native 
American “civilization” was at any time developed. Confining our 
attention for the moment to the first volume, we find that it consists of an 
ethnological introduction and six very full chapters, devoted respectively to 
the following groups of peoples : 1. Hyperboreansthe nations whose terri- 
tory lies north of the fifty-fifth parallel ; 2. Columbians, who dwell between 
the fifty-fifth and forty-second parallels, and whose lands, to some extent, 
are drained by the Columbia River and its tributaries ; 3. Californians and 
the inhabitants of the Great Basin; 4. New Mexicans, including the 
nations of the Colorado River and Northern Mexico ; 5. Wild Tribes of 
Mexico ; and, 6. Wild Tribes of Central America. In Chapter IL., the 
author takes up the Hyperboreans, and an account of his method here will 
give us a correct idea of his method throughout the volume. The chapter 
occupies a hundred and fifteen pages, and describes (1) the Eskimos, (2) the 
Koniagas, (3) the Aleuts, (4) the Thlinkeets, and (5) the Tinneh. After a 
brief but vivid sketch of the physical features of the broad domain occupied 
by these nations, a detailed account is given of the Eskimos in their geo- 
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graphical position, their tribal divisions, their physical characteristics, their 


dress, dwellings, food, employments, property, family relations, customs, 
amusements, diseases, etc., Then follows a similar account of the 
Koniagas, in which the same points, as nearly as possible, are gone over, 
the topics this time being as follows : 


etc, 


Tribal subdivisions, location, terri- 
tory end climate, physique, dress, houses, food, employments, war customs, 
implements, government, domestic manners and morals, superstitions, and 
burial customs. 
traversed again—and then the two remaining peoples, the Thlinkeets and 
the Tinneh. All this is followed at the end of the chapter by twelve pages 
of fine print, devoted to a more definite account of ‘tribal boundaries.” 
The names of the various tribes composing each “ nation ” are given in full, 
together with the most minute geographical descriptions, supported by pro- 


fuse references to the various authors who have described these peoples, or | 


referred to them in the slightest way. In Chapter III., the same routine is 
followed in describing the second great group of races, the Columbians. In 
the thirty pages at the end devoted to an account of tribal boundaries, 
there must be several hundred tribal names enumerated, and as many 
references to travellers, philologists, and other authors. These geographical 
sections of the first volume have all the minuteness and completeness of a 
gazctteer, and possess alout the same degree of interest for the general 
reader. 


The Aleuts are next described—the same ground being | 


This method of treatment, carried through all the eight hundred pages 


of the volume, certainly produces a strong impression of sameness. The 
hasty reader, having glanced through one or two chapters, will be likely to 
say to himself, ‘‘ Ex uno disce omnes,” and to lay aside the portly volume 
for something lighter and more diverting. The author seems to have feared 
such a verdict, for he says in his preface : **‘There may be an appearance 
of repetition [in the first volume], but I trust this may be found more ap- 
parent than eal, Although there are many similar customs, there are also 
many minor differences, and no delineation has been repeated where a ne- 
cessity did not appear to exist” (p. xi.) In this as in every other respect 
he has been loyal to his design—namely, not to theorize, but to collect and 
report facts, and todo this in the fullest and most accurate way. He would 
have found it far easier to attract the attention of the multitude by pro- 
claiming on his title-page some new-fangled hypothesis in relation to the 
origin of the American races, and constructing his book so as to support it 
by facts picked out here and there from the mass of recorded information ; 
but instead of this he has confined himself to the less popular but more use- 
ful task of ‘‘ gathering and arranging in systematic, compact form all that 
is known of these people.” And for this he deserves great credit ; for the 
course pursued is one which, on the one hand, requires no little self-denial, 
and, on the other, produces in the long run the most valuable resuits. 
What is most wanted to-day in the domain of ethnology, and especially in 
the American field, is diligent work, with this as a dominant purpose : to 
convert the study of the human race (as some one has expressed it) from a 
branch of speculative philosophy into a branch of positive science. As the 


German ethnologist, Dr. A Bastian, so constantly insists, one of the vices of | 


modern science is the proneness to build iinposing theories on imperfectly 
ascertained data. It is a mistake which students of American ethnology 
have very persistently committed, from the days of Grotius, or, in fact, of 
Columbus, until now ; and, if we may judge from the wild vagaries of 
some of the latest writers, it is an almost incurable vice. It is a comfort to 
find that Mr. Bancroft recognizes, what ought to be obvious to all, that the 
accumulation of materials should precede the building-up of a theory. He 
expresses a very humble estimate of his labors, or rather of his function, 





saying that his “is the labor of the artisan rather than the artist, a forging | 


of weapons for abler hands to wield, a producing of raw materials for skilled 
mechanics to weave and color at will.” But he knows as well as any man 
that such work as this, at the present stage of ethnological research, is the 
highest, because the most timely and useful. What he hasdone for the Pa- 
cifi: slope is what just now requires doing on the largest scale for the entire 
continent. Let us first have all the ascertainable facts, and let the solvent 
theories be brought forward with due modesty afterwarcs. 


Such being our author’s aim, all that can be fairly asked of him is | 


thoroughness in his report of accessible facts, and if possible a broad but 
simple scheme of classification. If he had chosen for his ** public ™ the 
very limited class of scientists who are likely to make use of his facts and 
work them up, and had composed his book accordingly, no one could have 
blamed him. But, instead of this, he has written for the people, and pro- 
duced a highly interesting work. He not only opens to the reader a mine 
of materials, he raises before his eyes a shapely fabric. Partly because of 
its literary and wsthetic qualities, but chiefly because of the novelty and 


| . . 
so much as peeped in to see what was going on 


[83 


The tribes of the 
Atlantic coast and the Mississippi Valley have been so fully deseribed in 


is readable throughout, and in some places fascinating. 


popular compilations that their history and eustoms are ly 


But here the 
new field, and is surprised and interested at each step by some physical or 


tolerabiy we 
known to the average American school-boy. render enters a 
mental trait, some curious social custom, some startling virtue or vice, of 

people of whose very existence, perhaps, he was previously unaware. [low 
interesting, for example, is the detailed account (pp. 227-8) of the strange 
custom of flattening the head, which prevails among the Chinooks and other 
nations further north. ** Failure properly to mould the cranium of her off- 
spring gives to the Chinook matron the reputation of a lazy and undutiful 
mother, and subjects the neglected children to the ridicule of their young 
companions ; so despotic is fashion.” How strange, again, in the account 
of the Mosquito Indians (p. 744) is the practice attributed to widows, and 
how uncivilized the devotion thus exemplified : ‘* Widows, accerding to 
some old writers, after supplying the grave with food fora year, take up the 
bones and carry them on the back in the daytime and sleep with them at 
night for another year, after which they are placed at the door or upon 
the house-top,” which last is probably equivalent to the civilized custom of 
stowing away the portrait of a ‘* deceased partner” in the garret. How 
unique, again, are the regulations which prevailed in Nicaragua 


eee 


for the government of the markets (IT p. 737): 


ancient 
Wen could not visit the 
market-place of their own town, either to buy or sell, or for any other 
purpose ; they even incurred the risk of receiving a sound beating if they 
All the business was 
transacted by the women.” Again, how useful it would be to an able 
lawyer, if making a dissertation, for instance, upon the word *teuckold,” 
to know that *‘in some parts of the | Aztec] empire the husband who coha- 
bited with his wife after it had been proved that she had violated her fidelity, 
was severely punished ” (p. 466) ; and, on the other hand, how convenient 
for quotation by the opposing counsel would be this statement relating t 
the ancient Mayas (p. 673): ** It sometimes happened that the husband did 
not report the matter to the authorities, but gave his unfaithful wife a bird 
of a kind which was used in sacrifices, and: told her to offer it to the gods, 
and, with her companion in crime, toconfess and be forgiven. Such a hus- 
band was regarded as a most virtuous and humane man.” And finally 
not to cull too many items—what a godsend it must be to the humorists of 
the provincial press to learn (I. p. 351) ** that a Modoe may kill his mother- 
in-law with impunity” ‘* Of late vears,” your humorist will exclaim, 
‘*these Modocs have been looked upon as a hard set ; but let us bear in 
mind that there is no race or tribe, however low, but has its redeeming 
traits |” 

Mr. Bancroft’s first volume, while possessing, as we have remarked, not 
a few popular characteristics, is nevertheless somewhat too heavily freighted 
with geographical and other details, with comparatively trivial items in the 
text, and multiplied references in foot-notes, to become a really popular 
work. Not less than a hundred and twenty pages in smell type are devoted 
to a description of tribal boundaries ; and the body of each? charter is fie 
quently too much like these supplementary portions, in the dryness of the 
details, to be very attractive to ordinary readers. But when we pass to the 
second volume of the work we enter a quite different realm, and find our 
selves in a different literary atmosphere. 
to do justice in our next issue. 


To this second volume we propose 


ASSYRIAN HISTORY.* 


TUHE series to which this little volume belongs seems destined to prove 

that the qualities requisite for original research are not often combined 
with the ability to communicate the results of research. A few weeks since 
we noticed Dr. Birch’s * History of Egypt,’ finding in it much to condemn, 
but little to praise; we regret to say that Mr. Smith’s * Assyria,’ though 
not marred by some of the more gl: 





ring faults of its predecessor, has little 
to merit positive approbation. 

Mr. Smith is known as one of the most ardent and suecessful of a band 
of scholars who have opened a new chapter in human history. It is searcely 
thirty years since Sir Henry Rawlinson, by publishing to the world his copy 
and translation of the great Behistun inscriptions of Darius Hystaspes, 
gave the key to the strange cuneiform characters used of old in the basin 
of the Euphrates. The success with which his labors have been followed 
up is one of the creditable triumphs of modern scholarship, and through it 
we are rapidly obtaining an intimate knowledge not only of the annals 


** Ancient distory from the Monuments. Assyria, from the Earliest Times to 
the Fall of Ninevek. By George Smith.’ 1 vol. }2mo, New York: Scribner, Arm- 


freshness of the facts, this account of the wild tribes of Western America | strong & Co. 1876. 
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but also of t ture and institutions of one of the primitive civiliza- 
mld, affording material of incalculable interest to complete 
ls in many departments of human progress. ‘The inseparable re- 
latio ‘ of Chaldea and As ria with the origin and hist my of 


vpassed interesi to the fragmentary tablets and inscrip- 


tions so strangely disinterred and deciphered after an oblivion of three or 
| 


; and the public at large was quite ready to share the 


enthusiasm of the learned when, two or three years ago, Mr. Smith dis- 


‘ vered in thy Briti h Mu c 


zhik, the Deluge Tablets, or Legends of Izdubar, which so remarkably con- 


um, and completed by exeavations at Kuyun- 


firmed the accuracy of Berosus in recording the traditions of his race, and 
presented such startling points of difference 


nistory, 


and concord with the Mosaic 


A book which, within a moderate compass, should give a clear and con- 
nected view of what has been won to historical knowledge from the cunei- 
form inscriptions, elucidated by what is known from other sources, would 
be a boon for which the public might reasonably be grateful ; but this Mr. 
Smith has not given us. Construing his task in the strictest sense, he has 
written ‘‘the History of Assyria from the monuments,” and nothing else, 
and thus has presented us with a bald and lifeless collection of details, 
from which all that is most interesting is carefully eliminated. The history 
of Babylon is so closely connected with that of Assyria by the identity of 
the dominant Semitic race, by the community of language, religion, and 
institutions, and by the alternate supremacy of one region over the other, 
that separation between the two is incompatible with satisfactory treatment 
of the history of either. In fact, they are so generally classed together 
that we naturally expected Mr. Smith’s volume to contain a condensed 
view of Mesopotamian history as a whole. In this we are-disappointed, 
and the fragment here presented is a mistake in a double sense—in its con- 
ception and in the order of its appearance. 

The absurdity of endeavoring to treat the countries separately is mani- 
fested at the very start, where Mr. Smith states (p. 22), as the first positive 
fact known of Assyria, that it was governed in the XIXth century B.c. 
‘by a ruler named Ismi-dagan.” Now Ismi-dagan, as shown by an in- 
scription published elsewhere by Mr. Smith himself, was a Chaldean poten- 
tate, ‘‘supreme over Ur and Eridu, king of Sumir and Accad.” ¥et in 


the text before us nothing is said to show that under him both countrieg | 


constituted a single empire. But if Nineveh is to be treated thus separ- 
ately from 


that of the younger. That Mr. Smith proposes to write a work on Baby- | 


lonia is to be inferred from a remark on p. 52, and, if he does so, we trust 
he will give us what is needed to the proper understanding of the present 
yolume—a résumé of what is known as to the origin, the arts, the literature, 
and the institutions of the various races, Turanian, Semitic, and Aryan, 
who so strangely came together in the land of Sumir and Accad, and 
whose wonderful civilization has so powerfully influenced the world from 
the dawn of history down to the present time. Of all this we have nothing 
here save a briéf introductory chapter, which is unsatisfactory in the ex- 
treme, and another near the end on the buildings and library of Assur- 
banipal. 

In fact, the work consists of little more than a dry paraphrase of the in- 
scriptions in which the Assyrian conquerors were wont boastfully to record 
their successive campaigns. A literal translation of these documents has 
an interest from the wild, poetical strain in which they are conceived and 
the insight they afford us into the habits and modes of thought of the 
period ; but, when stripped of these attractions and reduced to a catalogue 
of the rude tribes and ruder chiefs, for the most part impossible of identifi- 
cation, Whom Sargon or Esarhaddon or Sennacherib overthrew and stripped 
of their herds and treasures in forays which were often scarcely more than 


cattle-lifting raids, they are of little interest to the general reader, and pos- | 


sess little value for the historical student. 

Yet of such material is a large part of the volume composed, and so 
strictly does Sir. Smith construe his duty to adhere to the ‘*‘ monuments” 
that, except an occasional reference to parallel passages in Scripture and a 
few paragraphs relative to Assurbanipal’s campaigns in Egypt and the con- 
quest of Nineveh by Cyaxares and Nabopolassar, he seems to reject on 
principle all information from other sources that would throw light upon 
the subject in hand) Thus the Egyptian domination over Babylon and Nine- 
veh is naturally not a subject that would be chronicled in Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, and yet ought not to be passed over in silence in a history of Assyria. 
That Assyria was tributary to Egypt, with occasional intervals, at least 
from the time of Thotmes IIL. to that of Rameses U., or from the XVIIith 
to the Allth century n.c., is a fact as well ascertained as any other in the 
annals of those distant times ; but it is recorded by the Egyptians and not 


Sabylon, the history of the elder sister should precede | 


| 
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by the Assyrians. Mr. Smith accordingly passes it over virtually in silence, 
giving no intimation that Assyria ever felt the yoke of an Egyptian in- 
vader, beyond the remark that ‘the armies of the Pharaohs . . . 
sometimes advanced to Nineveh,” though the subsequent triumphs of Sen- 
nacherib and Esarhaddon are duly blazoned forth. Indeed, as though to 
show his contempt for Egyptian archwology, Mr. Smith more than once 
(pp. 104, 109) speaks in true Scriptural style of ** Pharaoh, king of Egypt,” 
as though ‘* Pharaoh” was a proper name. 

In the same way, he positively asserts that ‘‘we know nothing” of the 
events which Jed to the downfall of Assur-nirari IT. (Sardanapalus) and the 
accession of the new dynasty of Tiglath-Pileser U., making no allusion 
to the generally received account of the. attack on Nineveh by Cyax- 
eres the Mede and Phul of Babylon, nor giving any reason for disere- 
diting it. 

The book being thus little more than a classified arrangement of the 
purely historical inscriptions and tablets deciphered to the present time, has 
its value for students who desire to possess, in a compendious form, the ab- 
solute results of contemporary investigation into the names and deeds of 
the Assyrian monarchs, but this value is seriously impaired by the absence 
of all explanation as to the uncertainty of Assyrian nomenclature. The 
phonetic values of the cuneiform symbols are still but imperfectly under- 
stood, and it is only about six months since that Mr. Smith himself 
announced that it would be proper in some cases to read the name of the 
Moon-god as ‘‘ Agu” in place of the received form ‘‘Sin,” and that this 
syllable would accordingly have to be changed in the composition of proper 
names, which, among the Assyrians, were so frequently compounded from 
the names of deities. This uncertainty as to the form of Assyrian names is 
a serious stumbling-block to the student, and Mr. Smith would have done 
well to devote a page or two to explanations whereby the reader could 
identify persons and places as rendered by different authorities. Mr. H. 
Fox Talbot, for instance, gives as A haluli the name of the battle-field where 
Sennacherib routed the Babylonians and Elamites, while Mr. Smith renders 
it Hulule. The Rev, A. H. Sayce, in his translation of the inscription of 
Rimmon-nirari gives Bel-sumili-capi as the name of the founder of the As- 
syrian monarchy, while Mr. Smith uses the form Bel-kapkapu. M. F. 
Lenormant writes as Samas-bin, Binlikhous, and Assouredilili the monarchs 
whom Mr. Smith transliterates as Samsi-vul, Vul-nirari, and Assur-dan— 
forms which are not easy of reciprocal identification. These are diflicul- 
ties in the path of the student which Mr. Smith is thoroughly qualified 
to remove, and to which he would do well to pay attention in a second 
edition. 

It is perhaps too much to expect the graces of style from a scholar whose 
days and nights are passed in solving the abstruse problems presented by 
thousands of fragments of clay tablets and cylinders inscribed with the 
enigmatic and almost illegible cuneiform characters, and yet, when the 
reader is asked to pick his way through such sentences as—‘* Yavan now 
set to work to raise a confederacy against Assyria, and led the Philistines to 
revolt, and joined with Judah, then ruled by Hezekiah, Moab, and Edom” 
(p. 109) ; or this : ** Muttallu, King of Kummuha, whe had revolted against 
Assyria, and trusted to Argisti, King of Ararat, but when the Assyrians 
advanced against him, Argisti did not help him, and he fled and left his 
country, which was reduced to the condition of an Assyrian province, and 
peopled by the prisoners from Bit-yakin”(p. 112)—he may reasonably sug- 
gest that when such scholars are requested to work for the publie at large 
some ordinary critic of English could be profitably employed to revise the 
MS. and reduce to order the struggling mob of vocables. 

In the interest of the reader, we would also protest against such books 
being issued without any of the usual facilities for reference. If an index 
or even a table of contents is too expensive a luxury, at ail events the “ run- 
ning head” at the top of the pages might be economically used to give some 
indication of the contents, and aid the student in finding his way. Two 
hundred and two repetitions of the words ‘‘ History of Assyria” is a poor 
compensation for the absence of every means of referring to the mass of de- 
tails crowded together within the covers of the volume. It is, moreover, 
an injustice to the author of a work on a subject so rapidly growing, for the 
publishers to anticipate by nearly six months the date of 1876 on the title- 
page, especially when there is no date to the preface. 

Mr. Smith, we believe, has just started on another expedition to the 
ruined cities of Mesopotamia. Grateful for what he has accomplished in 
the past, we wish him abundant success, and trust that his next appear- 
ance will be in announcing fresh and important accessions to our knowl- 
edge of Assyrian history, rather than in repeating efforts like the present, 
which he can well afford to leave to more s%ilful workmen and less patient 
scholars. 
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The Brie-d-brac Hunter; or, Chapters on Chinamania. By Major H, | epigrammatist and the French novelist have dealt with bric-d-brac hunting 
Byng Hail. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.)\—The frontispiece to | @2d hunters in a manner which leaves little to be desired, 
this volume represents the bric-di-brac hunter, who, as we may fairly sup- 
pose, is none other than the author, seated in a room filled to overflowing 
with the glorious spoils of his campaigns, which, as he tells us at page 14, a ae ee ; et 
P : . . ” he . The Skull and Brain: Their Indicat sof Chara ‘and Analoiiicd 
‘are to him as are his sealps to the Indian warrior,” trophies of victory. ae , ' ' 
5. ate of in Atée er , . 7 : am Relations. By Nicholas Morgan. (London: Longmans, Green & Co.)j— 
liis air of indifference indicates, if we may hazard the conjecture, that, ike |)... a ; at 
; a ‘ oe . This little book is a short defence and exposition of phrenology, with a very 
most collectors, he is so fully convinced of the genuineness and great value fa eu the 1 : ‘ 
, : : ‘s air and exact account of the topography of the brain’s surface and its re 
of the Oriental porcelain, pictures, clocks, tabourets, carved cabinets, etc., : D pee gees ; ‘ 
, . ‘ ; : 239 we lations to the topography of the skull. Unlike many of his brethren at the 
cte., with which he is surrounded, as to be careless of the world’s opinion. . : 7 
m p : cn present day, Mr. Morgan seems to be an educated man, conscious of the 
That they are the choicest of the choice, and that consequently if by some WTAE: , > on 
mi , ao e;:. . | provisional nature of formulas in general and of the formulas of his own 
untoward chance they should be thrown into the market, amateurs of bric-i- me » 
. art in particular. ‘* Phrenology,” he says, *‘ has at the present time ne 
brace would pay fabulous sums for them, we do not permit ourselves to “i ' 


, s : legitimate claim to be a complete system of mental science, Gall 
doubt ; but, if this be the case, we could wish that the book in which the ag ; I . ; 


4 


, ‘ ‘ ; and his disciples have possibly fallen into the e common error of 
Major tells us about some ot his journeyings in quest of them were a little |" — _ , J “pag 


more of their quality, as it would have been had it contained less sketchy 
gossip, not quite so many stories without point (such as that in Chapter VI. 


propagandists, and hoisted their colors too high, and so they may have to 
| lower them a little ; but the time for pooh te phrenology is past, and 
‘ : a ; a : that for investigation is present.” Had Gall *‘ only spoken positively of 
about the Palissy dish, which fillsseven pages and has no dénouement), and ‘ , ee ‘ ‘I : I 
| ' cranial indications of special talents, emotions, aptitudes, and tendencies, 
none of certain jokes which, like the fish in the negro story related at page 
230, have been out of the sea so long that they have grown somewhat stale 


The several ch: ~ apr headed Stamboul, Berlin, Dresden, St. Petersburg, 


and omitted for the time being treating of organ and faculfy, a deal of ad 
verse criticism would have been avoided. 2. . 2 Even now this course is 


; } advisable, for it would appear that we are on the eve of a revolution in 
Paris, London, ete., ete., contain some of the author's experiences as a bric em ae 


2 ‘ mete ; , . : P - cerebral physiology. . . . 
i brace hunter in yng cities ; histories of such famous porcelain manufac- ‘ if pe ; pel ld talk in thi -— 
; : ‘ ‘ : . . more phrenologists would talk in this way, fewer ** scientific ” men 
tories as those of Meissen, Capo di Monte, Doecia, ete., ete, and of their I ; ; eet —~ ne : a " 
; : ae ' “—_ , would quarrel with them; for we suppose few would feel themselves 
founders ; and dissertations upon travelling as it was and as it is, with 


a P ee . /‘ entitled to deny that the configuration of the skull is symptomatic of the 
other digressions not always intimately connected with the subject matter. ‘ } : , 


We find nowhere any such graphic picture of an old curiosity-shop as we 
had hoped for, and miss the familiar names of such renowned dealers—the 
aristocracy of their craft—as Alessandro Castellani, Baslini, Feuardent, and 
others whom we might mention. These omissions are hardly made up for 
by the names and addresses of a few sellers of bric 4-brae at Marseilles, St. 


mental character in at least equal measure with the shape of the features, or 
the hands, or the nature of the ** temperament.” Viewed in this way, in 
terpretation of the head might lead to a very fairl lid and even usefal 
art, without in the least imitating a science of character. That could onl 
be based on the discovery of the elementary psychic factors of character, on 
the one hand, and of the elementary organs and processes upon which each 
of these is conditioned, on the other. Now, fromthe psychical point of view 





Petersburg, and other cities, or by the long story of the grocer at Rome 
(p. 293) who sold the articles of his trade in the lower story, and Wedg- 
wood cups above-stairs. We are tempted to believe that Major Byng Hall, 
staying at Rome but a few days, never found his way to the doors of Depo- 


| the analysis which phrenology makes of the ** faculties” is in many points 
almost grotesque ; whilst the ascription of some of ttl em, like concentrative 


i 





A , : ness, weight, comparison, firmness, energy, according to Mr. Morgan, et 
letti or Basseggio, and that he left the city before it had begun to bewitch ; . -_ : art Me esteg 
, age aa to localized centres in the brain is wholly so. Mr. Bain’s admira- 
him as it does all who tarry long enough within its gates. In recognition . : ae 7 : 
: : é ty : ‘ Ter - ble book ‘‘on the study of character has thrown a flood of 
of its cumulative power of attraction, it is said that Pius LX. is wont to | ,. ‘ : ‘ aig ' 
‘ , : , ; ; light over this whole matter, and it is a er pity that the pre 
shape his words at parting with a foreigner according to his answer to this ; ohare: a 
: th gee sent author evades what, as an apologist, should be his main duty, 
question : How long have you been at Rome ? Should the response be, ** A . ace a a3 
PEE EOE : se 99 ‘ re when he says that the work of Bain is ** too exclusively psychological ” to 
week, Santita,” the Pope says, *‘ Adieu”; but should it be ** A vear,” he says, ; : 


e. % . ote se . ° ‘ come within the province of his present defence. The appl dition of 
‘* Au revoir.” Certain it is that either because he travelled too rapidly, or ; i a — 


for some unknown cause of grievance, not only Rome and Naples and 
Florence, but Italy generally, found small favor in the author's sight. He 
finds ‘its natural beauties and climate overrated by the holiday traveller” 
(see page 185), although he grudgingly allows that ‘‘a few months of a 
man’s life may be passed there with considerable gratification.’ 


weight, for example, is due to the sensitiveness of the muscular innervation, 
and must be a general property of all the motor centres of the brain, net a 
small patch above the orbit. ** COncentrativeness,” or ** continuitiveness, 
as our author calls it, firmness, energy, and so on, are general modes aifect- 


ing all the tendencies to action of an individual. It is much more plansible 


to consider them as due to a quality of his cerebral tissue, giving it a pecu- 
Heartily agreeing with him in his protestation against fashion as deter- 


mining the purchase at high prices of such specime ns of pottery and porce- 
lain as are only of value when serving as historical links in large collections, 
and being entirely of his opinion that fashion is one of the most odious 
words in the English language, we do not sympathize with our author 
in his appreciation of majolica, or in his extravagant estimate of Chelsea, 
Buen Retiro, Capo di Monte, Meissen, and Wedgwood, as the greatest 
triumphs of ceramic art. All these have their excellences, it is true, but 
none of them are above criticism. The three qualities which give value to 


liar aptitude for a certain form of movement, than to imagine them s¢ pa- 
rately located faculties. The only ‘* faculties” it is easy to conceive of as 
distinctly localized are those of particular sensations and of particular pro- 
pensities or tendencies to act. These are elements properly so-called. The 


i i 


character of the combinations they incline to enter into in the individual (con- 
stituting his comparison, causality, ete.) and the form of his mental move- 
ment (his firmness, ete.) would seem due to the re/ations in the brain 
between the centres for these elements Llow to conceive the physical basis 
of such ** semtiments ” as ‘* inhabitiveness ” or even ‘self-esteem ” is a much 


a piece of porcelain are form, design, and color. If these are united in it, | jardor matter : but most of these sentiments are very complex things. We 


it is perfect ; if but two, then, though precious, it is imperfect ; if it can 
boast but one, it is still more so ; and if none of the three, then it is worth- 
less, save perhaps from a historical point of view. Now, we humbly submit 


observe that Mr. Morgan has made a complex thing of alimentiveness by 
yoking a ** bibativeness ” (sic) to it. This to account for the vice of drunk- 
enness, we suppose, though there never was a clearer case than this of a 


in many | + faculty ” being due not to an organ but to a condition of the nervous sys- 
Dresden groups of the best period ; nothing worse in form and color than | 


that nothing can be more meretricious than the taste shown 
tem. We have heard a phrenologist gravely contend that the relative 
many pieces of Chelsea, Worcester, and Berlin ; and nothing more incorreet strength of the gluttonous er the bibulous bump in the opium debauchee 
in treatment than those Saxon, Prussian, Russian, and Sevres plates, cups, 
and dishes which are decorated with landscapes and figures, painted in a 
naturalistic spirit. Compared with a Greco-Etruscan fazza, a tile from 
Damascus, or any object correctly decorated, their inferiority is apparent. 


will determine whether he eats opium pills or drinks laudanum drops ! 
‘Language ” is a complex faculty which the phrenologists have con- 
glomerated. If any one wishes a foretaste of what a really scientific phre- 
nology may some day become—anatomy, pathology, experimental physi- 
The book before us does not, for the reasons which we have given, seem | ology, and psychology, all lending each other a helping band—let him 
to us to come up to the ideal standard of a treatise upon avery rich subject. read a little pamphlet by Dr. Wernicke, of Breslau, called ‘Der aphasische 
If that book be ever written, its author will, we fancy, be a man who, be- | Symptomencomplex,’ of which a good abstract appeared in the Boston Med- 
sides having the enthusiasm of Major Byng Hall, can write with all the | ieal and Surgical Journal for May 20, 1875. TI 


/ 


i¢ ditt rence hye tween a 


terseness and point of a Martial, or with the picturesque feeling, the power | crude empiric art like phrenology as it now is and real scientifie method 
of imagination. and the minuteness of detail of a Balzac. Both the Latin | could not be better shown. 
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Whip and Spa By Geo. E. Waring, jr. (Buston: J. R. Osgood & 
(o, 1875.)—Colonel Waring has collected into this little volume a series of 


<etches almost all of which had before appeared in the Allantic Monthly. 
ey have to do mainly with horses and riding, and one or two contain in- 
teresting biographies of animals that were particular favorites of the author. 
Ile has the art of inspiring in the reader some of his own interest in a horse, 
id has remarkable facility in describing everything relating to the noble 





t of horsemanship. During the war he had command of a force of cavalry 


in the Southwest, and from his account the campaigning must have been 
very agreeable—at least, at times when it consisted of galloping over a 
pretty country, mounte 1 on a fine horse, and having an inexhaustible num- 
ber of opportunities of le aping r over every sort of obstacle, surmountable and 
insurmountable. Unquestionably, the life of a cavalry officer is the poetry 
of war. Colonel Waring gives also an account of an English fox-hunt, 
which is more comprehensible than most accounts of the sport, because it 
does not take for granted that you know all about it beforchand. 


The Law of Literature. By J. Appleton Morgan. Vol. I. (New 
York: J. Cockeroft & Co.)}—By the “law of literature,” any one 
might suppose that Mr. Morgan meant the law of copyright, but 
he has made this term very comprehensive, and as used by him 
it covers not merely that, but the law of libel and slander, 
the law of contempt of court, and also the law of the restrictions on 
publication arising out of the regard the courts pay to publie morality. 
Mr. Morgan puts an imaginary production of a literary nature through a 
sort of judicial examination, the first question propounded being as to the 
‘innocence ” of the thing, the second asto its * originality,” the third as to 
whether it is libellous, the fourth whether it is in contempt of court. Now, 
this is all very well as a series of imaginary tests, but it shows a good deal 
of confusion in Mr. Morgan’s mind to bring together all the cases touching 
upon these various divisions of the law and cal! it the law of literature. 
Merely because it is possible to‘commit a contempt of court in writing, 
or by posting up a notice on a wall to the effect that such-and-such 
a judge is in the habit of taking bribes, we have a whole chapter of 
cases relating to contempt of court. But the connection between con- 
tempts and literature is purely accidental, and it merely obscures the whole 
matter to treat the two as if they were closely related. So, too, an action 
for defamation of character has its origin in the damage supposed to be done 
the character, and is only connected with literature by treating a libel or 
published slander as necessarily in writing, and therefore literary in charac- 
ter. Buta group of statuary might easily be libellous quite as well as a 
book ; yet it would be a curious proceeding on that account to write a book 
on the ‘* Law of Statuary ” or the ‘* Law of Art,” and make slander and 
libels one of its subdivisions, Mr. Morgan has, however, no doubt collected 
in his volume a large number of important and some quite recent cases, and 
it will therefore be found of value to 9 lawyers. 


Butler's Pictorial History of f the Oni ted States, With maps and illns- 
trations. By John A. Stewart, principal of the Reading, Pa., High School. 
(Philadelphia : J. H. Butler & Co. 12mo, pp. 300,)—It is hard to see why 
this is called a pictorial history, for its illustrations do not differ essentially 


either in number or character from what we are familiar with in school 
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no business in a school-book unless they either convey knowledge to the 
pupil’s mid or stimulate his imagination. Some of the illustrations in this 
book are excellent and appropriate ; sueh are ‘The First Railroad” (p. 
202), “ Western Emigration” (p. 237), and “ Fight of the Merrimac and 
Monitor” (p. 261). But the majority are simply agreeable pictures, and 
some of them not even that. It is an outrage to the child to put such a 
picture before him as the ** Murder of Miss MeCrea” (p. 130). The maps 

e very good, the portraits so-so. We have said so much about illustra- 
tions because this is the side by which the book chooses to place itself before 
us, and because it is a department of the school-book of which our 
American publishers—of histories, at least—have scarcely shown the glim- 
mering of an idea. In other respects, the book stands fairly enough among 
its fellows, better than some, not so good as some. The arrangement of 
the Colonial History—geographical, beginning with the New England 
colonies—we consider decidedly faulty ; and we trust that the practice of 
marking words for pronunciation has here reached its highest point—Ghil’- 
bert, Rob’-in-son, Charlz’-town, and Yoo'-rope. 


Almanach des Spectacles. (Paris: Librairie des Bibliophiles; New 
York: F. W. Christern. 1875. Pp. 181.)—This is the first volume of a 
promised annual issue, in continuation of the series bearing the same 
name, forty-eight volumes of which were published at yearly intervals, with 
occasional intermissions, between 1752 and 1815. The five hundred copies 
to which the edition is limited have been beautifully printed by M. Jouast. 
A delicate etching of M. Mounet-Sully, by M. Léon Gaucherel, is prefixed. 
Like its predecessors, this dainty little volume has nothing of the almanac 
but the name. It is a carefully-compiled theatrical record and dramatic 
bibliography of the French stage for the year 1874. It contains a complete 
list of the staff and company of the twenty-seven theatres of Paris, with 
the pieces played therein ; particulars, less full, of the seventeen suburban 
theatres and of the twenty other places of amusement in Paris ; a list of 
the plays originally produced in the eighteen principal provincial theatres ; 
the roll of the members of the Société des Auteurs et Compositeurs Drama- 
tiques ; a list of all the theatrical and musical critics of the Parisian press ; 
a record of official decrees and of competitions and awards ; a bibliography 
and the necrology of the year. 

After the Opéra, the place of honor belongs of right to the Comédie- 
Francaise, at which there were performed, during 1874, eighty-five plays 
by forty-nine authors. Seven tragedies were played. Only two pieces 
were entirely new, one of which was the ‘Sphinx ” of M. Octave Feuillet ; 
two other plays were produced for the first time at this theatre, including 
the ‘‘ Demi-Monde” of the younger Dumas. Moliére is the author most 
often represented ; fifteen of his plays were performed in all one hundred 
times. Next came M. Feuillet with five pieces and one hundred and 
twenty-five performances, and M. Emile Augier with six pieces and eighty- 
two performances. The statistics of the other theatres are given with less 
fulness. It is perhaps interesting to note that over one hundred operas 
French and Italian, grand, comic, and bouffe, were produced in Paris 
during 1874, nearly half of them for the first time. This ‘ Almanach des 
Spectacles’ is a valuable little volume ; the editors, MM. P. Milliet and 
Soubies, have done excellently what was well worth doing. 
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attention of Teachers and 
undimportant Educational 
sublished : 


r to invite the 
the following new 


Works which the y have recently 





I. 


Swinton’s Geographical Course. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, 


Author of Word-Book Series; Outlines of History; Lan- 
guage Lessons, etc. 


In the preparation of these works the author has not been 
centent with making merely a skilful compilation ; he has, in 
fact, remodelled the s subject of Geography in acc ordi ance W ith 
the most advanced methods now pursued in our le: aiding 
cities, and has introduced features of such novelty and im- 
portance that the publication of these books must mark a new 
era in Geographical Teaching. 


The course is embodied in two books, namely : 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. De- 
signed as a Class-book for Primary and Intermediate 
Grades, and as a complete Shorter Course. 
8vo. [Ready about Septeniber 1. 


COMPLETE COURSE IN _ GEOGRAPHY. Physical, 
Industrial, and a Special Geography for each State in 
the Union. Designed as a Class-book for intermediate 
and Grammar Gr: ades. 136 pages 4to, $2. 

*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of these Geographies. A copy of the * Elementary 
Geography ’ will be mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of the 
‘Complete Geography’ on receipt of go cents, if dgsired for 
examination with a view to introduction, Specimen pages 
sent free on application. 

Il. 


ROBINSON'S 
Mathematics. 


FISH, M.A. 


Shorter Course ti 


Edited by D. W. 

In this course, the Science of Arithmetic, both Oral 
(Menta/) and Written, in all its various grades and applica- 
tions to business purposes, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded books. The 
series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two Arithme- 
tics are profusely illustrated with appropriate and beautiful 
designs. We claim to offer in this series the cheapest, the 
best, and the handsomest Shorter Course in Mathematics 
now before the public. 

FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC 
cents. 
COMPLETE 
COMPLETE 


168 pages, price 50 


ARITHMETIC, 
ALGEBRA, 


508 pages, price $1 40. 
462 pages, price $2. 





ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS, 
ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 
The 


volumes, 


284 pages, price $1. 
192 pages, price $1 25. 


Arithmetic’ 
and Part II. 


*,* We will send sample a ies of ‘ The First Book,’ and 
of * The Complete Arithmetic,’ for examination, with a view 
to their introduction, on receipt of $1 fer the two box ks; 
Part I. and Part IL. for socents each j, * The Algebra’ for $1 50; 
and * fhe Problems’ for $1 each. Specimen pages and full 
descriptive circulars of the Series wil be sent on application. 


* Complete 


is also published in two 
Part I. 


Price 80 cents each. 


ITT. 
Progressive 


White's Ari-Sludies. 


By GEORGE G. WHITE. 

Mr. White has solved the problem of a rational system of 
Drawing adapted to our common educational wants, whereby 
more real progress may be attained in less than half the time 
required by other systems and at far less cost. ‘The system 
is issued in the form of Cards—the only proper way of pre- 
senting the copies to the eye of the student- —neatly encased 
in envelopes containing 12 each, with an accompanying 
Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank dra awing paper. 

The whole Course, when completed, will comprise a tho- 
roughly Comprehensive and Scientifically Graded System of 
Drawing in the varic ous branches of Art, including Industrial, 
Ornamental, Landscape, Animal, and Figure Drawing etc. 


Now Reapy. 
THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. 
This series is comprised in 48 Cards, neatly enclosed in 
envelopes of 12 each, with sheets of Drawing Paper, and 


an accompanying Manual of Instructions for each set. 
‘he sets are designated as follows: 


A Lines and their Combinations....... .. Price 60 cents. 
SP BNI 5 skccés. S0skiedcnsics Price 60 cents. 
a ree Price 60 cents. 
EP Praeeeeh Seudaes.. on. cia c ccccccsccce Price 60 cents. 


*,* We shall be pleased to send sample sets of the Ele- 
mentary Series for examination, with a view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1 25. 


*,* The Educational Reporter for July will be sent to 
Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 


PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


& CO., 


128 pages | 
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Selected Poems 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Elegantly bound in Cloth and Gilt. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. 1 

No. 1. Locksley Hall (A. Tennyson) 

No. 2. The Prisoner of Chillon (Byron), Latest Verses (By- 
ron). 

No. 3. The High-Tide on the Coast of Lin olnshire (Jean 
Ing :low), Bernardo del Carpio ( : elicit Hemans). 

No. 4. The Bridge of Sighs (T. Hood), Lines to my Mother's 
Picture (W. Cowper), The Three Fishers (C. Kings- 
ley). 

No. 5. Tam O'Shanter (R. Burns), To the Unco Guid (R. 

3urns). 

No. 6. Death of Arthur (A. Tennyson). 

No. 7. The Raven (E. A. Poe), Lucy Gray (W. Wordsworth). 

No. 8. The Yarn of the Nancy Bell (W. S. Gilbert), The 
Lost Heir (T. Hood), John Anderso . my Jo (R. 


Burns), Faithless Sally Brown (T. Hood). 

No. 9. Make Way for L. iberty (J. Montgo mery), 
of the Light Brigade (A. Tennyson), 
the Roy al George (W. Cowper), The 
(Joseph Rodman Drake). 

No. 10. Songs of Seven (lean Ingelow) 

. The Brook (A. Tennyson), Our 

Procter). 


T he Charge 
On the I 
American Flag 


oss of 


Dead (Miss A. A. 





No. 12. Mother and Poet (Mrs. E. B. Browning), The Horn 
of E gremont Castle (W. Wordsworth), Mary Morri- 
son (R. Burns). 

CONTENTS OF VOL, II. 

No. 13. The Diver (Schiller), ** Break, Break, Break’? (A 
Tennyson), Illusion (A. A, Procter), Death's Final 
Conquest (J. Shirley). 

No. 14. To the Skylark (P. B. Shelley), The Cloud (P. B. 
Shelley), Ode on a Grecian Urn VJohn Keats). 

No. 15. The Death of the Old Year (A. ‘Tennyson), ‘The Old 


Year (Francis Turner Palgrave), Dirge for the Year 

(P. B. Shelley), New Year's Eve (A. Tennyson), 

Sonnet from the Portuguese (Mrs. 

night Mass for the Dying Year (H. W. 

Song of the Silent Land (H. W. 

The Power of Poetry (Matthew 

ter’s Saturday Night (R. ene, The Banks 0’ Doon 

(R. Burns), Bonnie Lesley (R. Burns), 

. Elegy Written ina C ountry Churchyard (T. Gray), 
Hallowed Ground (‘T. Campbell), Is there, for Hon- 
est Poverty (R. Burns). 

. The Red Fisherman (W. M. 

—— Cat Drowned in a 
Gray 

The Mille r’s Daughter (A. Tennyson), 

(Robert Herrick). 

. Hart-leap Well (Ww moe Wordsworth), 
Brought the Good N 


Longfellow), 
Longfellow). 


No. 16. Arnold), The Cot- 
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Praed), Ode ona Fa- 
Tub of Gold Fishes (T. 


No. 19. To Blossoms 


No. 2 How they 
; from Ghent to Aix (Robert 
srowning), A Canc dian an Boat-Song (Thomas Moore). 
No. 21. A Legend of Bregenz (A. A. Procter), The King 
of Denmark's Ride (Caroline Norton), Gentle River, 

Gentle River (Thomas Percy). 


° 


No. 22. The May Queen (Alfred ‘Tennyson), Life, I know 
not what thou art (Mrs. Barbauld). 
No. 23. Dora (A. Tennyson), Alexander's Feast (John 


Dryden). 

. Look at the Clock (Thomas Ingoldsby), The Friar 
of Orders Gray (Thomas Percy), A Charade— 
** Camp-bell  (W. M. Praed). 

PRICE $2 PER VOLUME. 

Single copies of any of these numbers 10 cents each. 

KILBOURNE TOMPKINS, 
16 Cedar Street, New York. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
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By JAMES APPLETON MORGAN, M.A. 
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In 2 vols. Svo, law sheep, $15 
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Exercises on the Construction f Syntax, with V 
lary (translation into Latin for practice in Syntax, i - 
ductory to Composition proper). Postage 1 . 
THE FIFTH, OR HIGH Si He OC MT, 
Music Reader, for Mixed Voices By Julius Eichber 


General Supervisor of Musical 
Public Schools. Postage 


HUDSON'S PEN T-BOOK 





Instruction of Bos 


Poetry. For use in schools and classes Cs sting of 
selections from Wordsworth, Colendy Ih I :, 
Goldsmith, and Thomson Postage cent 

REPRESENTATIV1 AUTHORS 
}y H. H. Morgan. It presents the representative au 
thors of England and America. Postage 10 cent 

PI8S!. LE SSOA S JIN GREEK. 
Prepared to accompany Goodwin's Greek Gramm ind 
desig zned as an Intr p Bee nto his Greek Ke Ry 
John Williams White, A.M., ‘Tuter in Greek in Harvard 
College 

A series of cig hty lessons with pr ressive Greek-Fi sh 
and English-Greek exercises | wed by selected passages 


from the first two books of 
cabularies. 


THE 


Xenophon’s Anabas $, 2 


SLT 


Lysias. Comprising the ht en 
Oration against Fratosthenes, 
throw of the Democracy,’ and t 
the Olive- Trunk; with Intr 
rences to Goodwin's and Ha 
Goodwin's Greek M san 
Colleges, and in the highes 


James Morris Whiten, Ph.D. 


OUTLINES 


By Arthur Sear! 


Recent Pusurcations, 


uch’s Method, Ca 


Allen & Green 
Major, Ovid, and Virgil. 





White's Latin Lexicon, Madvig's Grammar. G 
Greek Gra ammar, Words Tenses. Leighton’s Le 
and Liddell & Scott’s 1:2mo and gto Lexicons, Oxford eds 
Our World Series of Geographies. In two numbers 
Cc arpente r’s Anglo-S axon, an 1 Fourteenth Century. 

lucson’s School Shakespeare, and Pamphlet Pla 


Peirce’s Logarithms. Stewart’s Physics. Mason's 


Readers and Charts, 


TWEED 


AND Tull 


LT amiiiairy 


Hall, 


Sweeney 


By CHARLES F. WINGATE, 


Reprinted, with extensive additions, from the 


American Review. 


PRICE TEN CENTS. 


KILBOURNE 


16 Cedar Street, 


TOMPKINS, 
New York. 


Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price. é 
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rwo yy AND IMPORTANT CHOOL-BOOKS., 


1) L.PPLETON & CO.,, 


) \Y NEW YORK 
1 : , 
i | h 
I. 

. ) ~ - ; 
lurst Look of Zoology. 
By EDWARD S, MORSI Pu.D., 

I Pr f Comparati A nator nd Zoblogy 

in Bowd r Coll 
I P illustrated. Price, $1 2 











I Morse | ad i this First Book of Zodlogy to the 

f the United Stat Lhe examples presented for 

y ar h as are mmon and familiar to every school- 

I " insects, sp rs, worms, mollusks, etc. When 
marine animals are cited, the examples are selected from 
tures that may be found in all of the markets of the inte- 

I the clam, lobster, and oyster, with its parasites. 
Phe be will thus be equally well adapted to all parts of the 
country, and the material easily accessible to pupils of every 
! f which there are upward of three hun- 
dred, have, with few exceptions, been drawn from nature by 
the author, expressly for this work. The absence of those 
n ited figure h have done such long service in 
x k f na tory is among the excellences of 
Prof. Morse’s | which teachers will appreciate. The 
drawings are made in simple but graphic outlines, with spe- 
refe t r easy reproduction by the pupil on the 

te or | kbe 

lo the attainments of Prof Morse as a scientist, naturalist, 
and inst rit is} y necessary to allude. His brilliant 
lecture field, and his achievements in scientific 

research, have already given him ge a oe 
] “ t! i room, and a rin Bowd ol- 
l | 1 in the high rank of progressive educators. 


Il. 
YOU M™MANS’S 
ss ) i Mn. e 
Class-Book of Chemistry. 
A New and Revi 1 Edition, I ntirely Rewritten 
nd Remodelled. 
1 Pri $i 75 
This work has now been thoroughly revised and rewritten, 
to represent the dates! developments of the science. It 
is well } n that chemistry has recently undergone a revo- 
lution in its fundam al theories that has Ied to the estab- 
nent of a ne j 1 of the principles of combination, 
classification, and nomenclature. These new views are 
all the later works, but there has hitherto been no 
uttempt to put them in a popular and attractive 
rm, suitable for class-room use. Prof. Youmans's reputa- 
t c ho can make himself understood by all 
is a guarantee that the new edition of his book, which 
] lwa be 1 favorite with teachers, will maintain its 
¢ eserved popu ity. Besides the main feature of 
n lty—the explanation and application of the new theories 
f chemical action, and the new arrangements that depend 
upon them—there is an unusually full treatment of the inter- 
f Spectrum Analysis, illustrated with beau- 
lt chromoliths. This work is not a technical hand- 
for special chemical students, but such a 
aly ( é t,in its latest aspects, as is suitable 
r ir current high-school education. 


Py W. CHRISTERN;, 
RE ; BooKsELLER AND IMPORTER, 


I 
* 57 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Large assortments of the publications of Charpentier, 
D *’ Pidot. Hachette, Lévy Fréres, etc., on hand ; also 
‘te lists of ‘I hnit Collection of British Authors 
! rer’s Greek Roman Classics. All European 


| 







Nation 


Schools. 
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Supplies for 
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/ ; Z F lo d (Sivl y / tj ve } Soa is 
with all clas of text-books, stationery, elc., on the 
most favorable terms. 7 iventent upelown 
location of their store (wh all the leading text- 
books kept in stock), gives them facilities for 
rorders with special promplness. Their gene- 
ral E-educat ? Bulletin, and the list of their own 
Edu ere Pui ; vided on receipt of two 
stamps. Orders for se -printing executed with 
prompiness, taste, and ccononty. 


G. P. PUTNAM’'S SONS, 


Fourth Ave. and Twenty-third Street, New York. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
OLE ON WHIST. ‘Tre Theory 


of the Modern Scientific Game of Whist. By Wil- 
liam Pole, F.R.S. 7th and last edition. 1 vol. 16mo, 
cloth, $1. 

BRANDE & COX. A Dictionary of 
Science, Literature, and Art. Comprising the defini- 
tions and derivations of the scientific terms in general 
use, together with the history and descriptions of the 
scientific principles of nearly every branch of human 
knowledge. Edited by W.‘T. Erande and Rev. Geo. 
W. Cox. This edition is entirely rewritten, and pub- 
lished in 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, $24. 

Address orders to 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 


143 Washington Street, opposite Old South, Boston, 


. P. NIMMO’S BOOKS. 

Messrs. Casse : P etter & Galpin announce with great plea- 
sure that they are appointed sole Agents in the United States 
for the above important Catalogue of Publications. 

Mr. Nimmo’s Standard Series and Poets have so long been 
noted as the cheapest and best books everissued that it is not 
necessary to say more than to intimate that stock and cata- 
logues are to be had from Cassell & Co., 59 Broadway, New 
York. Our own new catalogue will be ready shortly. Appli- 


cation for copies requested. 


NCYCLOPADIA BRITAN- 
_,z nica, Ninth Edition, To be complete in 21 vol- 
umes quarto. Volumes I. and I}. now ready. Price 
per volume in cloth, $9; - alf Russi: a, Sar. 
Subscriptions rece eive dt 
r. ‘KE ENER, 
94 Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Prospectus and specimen pages mailed, prepaid, on appli- 
cation. 





SAUVEURS NEW 


(Pkor. } a wd 
PUBLICATIONS. 


f Living Languages. 50 cts. 





Introduction to the Teachir 
Causeries avec mes Eleves. 
Petites Causeries. $1 50. 
Causeries avec les Enfants. $1 50. 
Entretiens sur la Grammaire (en préparation). 


David G. Francis, 
DEALER IN 
NEW, OLD, AND RARE BOOKS 
17 Astor PLACE AND 140 EIGHTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
Priced Catalogues issued from time to time and sent to any 
address. Foreign Books imported to order promptly. 


Se 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE 
NIOBE GROUP. 
$y Prof. Thomas Davidson. 32 pp. large 8vo and one plate, 
bound in paper cover, 50 cts., for which it will be mailed also. 
PUBLISHED BY 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 24 Barclay St., N. Y. 


OOKBUVERS will find their orders 
ante mee with intelligence and promptness by GEO. 
a TENS & CO. , Bookse llers, Cincinnati, O. 
I wer. é f we as to prices, etc., are invited. Any books 
will be carefully forwarded on receipt of th cir advertised price. 


REASURE TROVE. Cloth, 278 

pp. An Illustrated Poem. Price $2 23. Sent free 

on receipt of price. eu FREEMAN & CO., 
Publishers, Central Falls, R. I. 
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NOW USED AS A TEXT-BOOK AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Social Sctence 


AND 


National Economy. 


By Ropert Ettis THomprson, 
Professor of Social Science in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Crown 8vo, 415 pp., cloth extra, $1 50. 

‘“* The book is ably and well written, and well-deserving of 
careful study. It is the ablest work I have seen from the 
Carey school of political economists, and shows great power 
of analysis and classification. I think it a very useful book 
to all who wish to obtain a thorough knowledge of the sub- 


jects of which it treats.”—/. ?. Christiancy, U.S. Senator 


Srom Michigan 


‘*] have examined it with great care, and I do not hesitate 
to say that in my judgment its arguments are a perfect refu- 
tation of the free-trade arguments of Adam Smith and of all 
the English and other free-trade authors since his time. To 
my mind, its principles are as clear and conclusive as a mathe- 
matical proposition, and it has illustrated each by such 
practical examples as must carry conviction to each unpreju- 
diced mind. I rejoice that such a work has been written by 
an American for our schools and colleges, and hope that it 
will supersede all the old sophistical writings upon this 
subject. I doubt not that it will do more to correct public 
opinion than ali that has heretofore been written.’”’—JA, F, 
Wade, ex-U. S. Senator Jrom Ohio. 

‘** We are happy to learn from Prof. Dunbar, Professor of 
Political Economy at Harvard University, who is eclectic in 
his views of political economy, that he proposes to adopt this 
volume as the text-book from which to illustrate the views of 
the Protective or National School.”—Review in Monthly 
Bulletinof National Association of Wool Manufac!urers, 
Boston. 

“ Of Thompson's book I can give, I think, an unqualified 
testimonial, as the most thoughtful, sound, and useful book 
for American students that I know anything of.’"-—C. X. 
Nelson, Prof. Ethics, St. fohn's College, Annapolis, Md. 

Opinion OF A FrREE-TRADER.—"* It is a learned, well-writ- 
Although I cannot 
accept its fundamental doctrines, I am glad to recognize the 


ten, and exceedingly interesting work. 


clearness and force with which those doctrines are presented. 
I have called the attention of my pupils to the work as the 
most exhaustive and satisfactory statement of views which 
are, in a great degrce, the opposite of those which I teach. 
Prof. Thompson deserves the thanks cf all students of eccao- 
mical science for giving them his condensed and clear state- 
ment of a body of doctrine which, though finding scant de- 
fence among scientific political economists, widely influences 
and controls the practical legislation of our own and other 
countries I have found the work more provocative of 
thought than ary economical work which I have recently ex- 
amined. It is a positive pleasure for a free-trader to meet 
with a work which states the doctrine antagonistic to his own 
with so much pith and condensation. I shall continue to 
recommend the work to my students as the most satisfactory 
defense of the Protectionist System, and of the school which 
Dr. Carey has so long represented,’’—A7. B. Anderson, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 
PORTER & COATES, PuBLISHERs, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

*,* Sent, on the usual terms, to teachers who wish it for 

examination with a view to introduction. 


The Attention of 7 cachers 


is requested for the Educational Publications of 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


which include Hart’s German Classics ‘ad>pted in Yale, 
Cornell, Bowdoin, Princeton, Columbia, Trinity, Union, and 
many other Colleges and Schools). The Elementary and 
Advanced Science Series. ‘The Series of School and House- 
hold Atlases (Classical, Historical, and General), and Stand- 
ard Text-Books, low-priced and handsomely printed, on Art, 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Elocution, Geography, 
Geology, Geometry, History, Literature, Mechanics, Ma- 
thematics, Mental Science, Naval Science, Pedagogy, and 
Political Economy. 

Full descriptive catalogues with specimen pages supplied 


on application, 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, New York. 


















































































